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THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S 



ACT I 

Scene. — The drawing-room at Moor Park. Large 
windows at back opening on to garden terrace. 
Door L. Table r.c, at either side of which Lady 
Temple and Lady Giffard are sitting — Lady G. 
at an embroidery-frame. Lady T. with a book. 

Lady G. And so my brother is none the better 
this morning from his gout ? I am sorry to hear iL 

Lady T. Alas ! no. My poor WilUam ! And for 
all I can see, he is like to have it for another week ; 
the doctor does not seem to know what to do to give 
him rest. 

Lady G. You remember, Dorothy, how my dear 
husband also — peace be to his soul — ^was used to have 
the gout. I know well what it is. 

Lady T. And what did he, to get him relief ? 

Lady G. Nothing, but to chide his wife if she did 
anything to displease him, or even if she did not. 

Lady T. I must admit that Sir WiUiam also is not 
so sweet in temper this morning as he is used to be. 
I fear Mr. Swift will have but a sorry time of it while 
he writes his despatches. 
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Lady G. And a good thing too. I cannot bring 
myself to pity that young man. You are too kind, 
my dear Dorothy — you always were. I protest I 
believe you pity everyone you come near. 

Lady T. But if they are not so fortunate as 
myself, is not that right ? 

Lady G. What better fortune, pray, would you 
have for a beggarly young Irishman than to have 
found employment in a house like this, to be fed, 
lodged, and clothed, leam what the great worid is 
doing, and to be given £20 a year besides ? There is 
many a likely young man who would change places 
with, him with joy. 

Lady T. It may be. I doubt he is not satisfied- 

Lady G. And pray what more does he want > 
Would you have him sit by your side, at the first 
table perhaps, and be treated as though he were 
a gentleman about the Court? Nay, my dear 
Dorothy, believe me, let each one keep to his place 
in the world, and so there will be less confusion. 
Had I any children, it is so I would have taught them. 

Lady T. Ah, my dear sister, it is easy to teach the 
children one has not got. 

Lady G. Why, they are the only ones that are 
easy to teach ! {Bending down over her work) I can- 
not match these plaguy silks. I can't tell where I 
put them. I must have left them in my chamber. I 
wonder what Esther is doing ? 

Lady T. She went out into the garden early. She 
wished to get some rose-leaves to make the pot- 
pourri. 

Lady G. Well, that is a sensible thing to do. The 
thought of that likes me better than that she would be 
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taking lessons from Mr. Swift, and trying to learn 
things that a woman's mind was never constructed 
to understand. 

Lady T. It is true. I am surprised sometimes to 
see the books he has put in her hand. She was 
learning the other day of the Council of Trent, and 
trjong to translate a Latin poet. What, I beg of you, 
has a young girl to do with such boojcs as these ? 

Lady G. It is true they are like to inflate her 
conceit. 

Lady T. When I was a girl I read the story of 
China, by a Portuguese, Fernando Mendez Pinto. 
'Twas diverting, and as handsomely written as most. 

Lady G. {geUing up from her frame). It is no use, 
I must have those silks from my chamber. Where 
can the girl be ? {Rings the bell hastily, then comes 
back and sits down,) No, my dear husband always 
used to say, and I am sure he was right: *An age 
when woman apes the man is a bad age.' 

Enter Esther with roses in her hand, 

Esther. Did you need me, my lady ? 

Lady G. Yes, indeed, child ! Where have you 
been all this time ? 

Esther. I have been getting roses for the pot- 
pourri. 

Lady T. You know how to make it, then ? 

Esther. I fear, not well. 

Lady G. I have a receipt for it which I will 
presently read you. 

Lady T. Now I think of it, I have one also, in an 
old book. 

Lady G. Ay, sister, but I doubt that your receipt 
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4 THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S [act i. 

will not be so good as mine. (To Esther) Look 
you, child, go into my ciiamber and bring me from 
my writing-place a red book you will find lying 
there. (Esther goes towards the door.) And, Esther 
— stay ! Where is the silk to match me this leaf I 
have begun ? I cannot finish for the want of it. 

Esther. I cannot tell ; I have not seen it. 

Lady G. But 'tis your business to have seen it. 
Go, seek that also in my chamber. (Esther goes 
towards the door.) And, Esther! (Esther returns.) 
You will find a lace kerchief lying on the table ; bring 
that too, to put over my head. I am inclined to 
have cold to-day. (Esther going out.) And, Esther ! 
(Esther returns.) 

Esther. What more, madam ? 

Lady G. I beg you will not speak so peevish when 
I call you ; it is most improper for a young girl. 

Esther (with her eyes cast down). I am sorry, 
madam. 

Lady G. Well you may be. 

Lady T. (as Esther goes out). And, Esther ! 
One more thing as you pass by — ^hearken at Sir 
William's door. 

Lady G. What ! are you telling her to play the spy 
at Sir William's door ? 

Lady T. I would but know whether my husband 
needs me to help him to come down. 

Esther. I will see, madam. [Exit. 

Lady G. A most upstarting girl, that. 

Lady T. Are you not rather hard on her ? 

Lady G. Nay, nay, it is all for her good ; she must 
be taught and tutored well, that she may grow up what 
a woman should be. 
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Lady T. Alack ! Who shall say what a woman 
should be ? 'Tis a perfection that is hard to find. 

Lady G. In my opinion it is not so difficult as you 
would think. A woman should leam to be a good 
wife, a good mother, even, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence and her husband. 

Lady T. That is an easy creed. 

Lady G. None so easy, I assure you. 

Lady T. Well, I feel as if I cannot speak about 
these things — I have been so fortunate. Tis given to 
few to have a husband like Sir William. 

Lady G. Quite right ! That is how a good woman 
should think of her husband. 

Lady T. Nay, say rather that is how a good 
husband should be thought of by his wife. I pray you 
to believe me that I am not one of those who would 
pin their faith on finding no fault in those I love. If 
my husband were not all I describe him, I should be 
the first to acknowledge the fact. 

Lady G. No doubt, my dear ; I thought the same 
of Sir Thomas. 

Lady T. My dear Martha, Sir Thomas was doubt- 
less most estimable, but he did not hold the place in 
the councils of his country which my husband occupies 
to this day. Did not the King, only last week, send 
for him to Windsor to ask whether he should dissolve 
Parliament or not ? That is what I call being great. 

Lady G. Indeed I agree with you, and it was a 
pity that, being so great, he was a victim to the 
gout, and not able to go. 

Re-enter Esther with a book. 
Lady G. At last ! Why have you tarried so long ? 
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Esther. I tarried, madam, because Sir William 
heard me passing the door and called me in. 

Lady T. And how does he seem ? What did he sav ? 

Esther. He seemed ill at ease, my lady, in body 
and in mind. He was writing some letters through 
Mr. Swift, and he bade me say that, so soon as he will 
finish, he will send Mr. Swift down to make his easy- 
chair ready, and begs your ladyships will then go 
upstairs to help him down. 

Lady T. (getting up). Indeed we will. I think I 
hear Mr. Swift coming down now. 

Lady G. Where is my silk then, child ? Did you 
not find it ? Fie, miss ! you never find anything you 
seek. I will go look myself, and I protest that if 'tis 
there I will send down for you to fetch it. 

Enter Swift abruptly with cushions, which he throws on 

Sir William's chair. 

Lady G. (aside). A pretty entrance, truly ! Good- 
morrow, Mr. Swift. (She curtsies.) 

Lady T. Good-morrow, Mr. Swift. 

Swift. Good-morrow, your ladyships. Sir William 
begs you will go up to his chamber. 

Lady T. (kindly). Does anything ail you this 
morning, Mr. Swift ? 

Swift. Not that I know of, madam. 

Lady G. Then you are in far worse case, if some- 
thing ails you and you do not know it. Tis probably 
the spleen. I have a prescription in my book that I 
will read to you, so soon as we will return. 

[Exit Lady G. and Lady T. 

Swift (looking after her and laughing bitterly). If a 
prescription could be given me to drive away the 
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humour I am in this morning, it would indeed be a 
boon to me. 

Esther. What is it ? What has happened this 
morning ? 

Swift. Oh, this morning is but yesterday evening 
continued, and yesterday morning, and all the days 
before that ! I cannot endure this existence much 
longer. 

Esther (timidly). What, would you go away, 
Mr. Swift ? 

Swift. Yes, indeed I must go away — into the big 
world. 

(Esther does not reply. She puts her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes.) 

Swift (looking at her). Why, what now ? Why are 
you crying ? I protest the first thing a woman does 
if you speak to her, is to cry, in case she should 
presently hear something moving. Come, what is 
it, Mistress Esther ? 

Esther (drying her tears and smiling). It is very 
foolish, I know ; it was but my surprise when I heard 
you meant to go from here. I did not think you 
would have gone so soon. 

Swift (kindly). What, is that it ? You would be 
really sorry if I went away, Esther ? 

Esther. Indeed I should 1 What should I do 
without you ? 

Swift. What would you do ? Why, you would 
soon turn into a fine lady, and sit at your embroidery- 
frame all day; and when I come again it will be, * Good- 
morrow, Mr. Swift: who are you, I pray ?' and I shall 
say, ' I beg your pardon, miss, I am mistook. I 
thought you were the little Esther I once knew who 
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used to sit at my side and learn to spell — and Lord ? 
what a bad speller the child was !' 

Esther {laughing and wiping away her tears). And 
she will be a bad speller still if you go away — I can 
promise you that. 

Swift. Indeed I should not be surprised, though 
you write better than you did. Come, have you writ 
no task for me this morning ? 

Esther. Alas, no ! I had not the time. 

Swift. Take care lest you become a dunce, miss> 
before you are aware. 

Esther. But, Mr. Swift, I do assure you that Lady 
Temple cannot spell, neither, and I heard her say 
there are many ladies of the quality does it as badly 
as she. 

Swift. Lady Temple, dear kind soul ! whoever 
thought she could? Remember this, little Esther: 
when a woman is as sweet and kind as that, she needs 
not be burthened with wits into the bargain; they 
would but show her the follies of the world round her. 

Esther. Then does it like you that a woman 
should have more wits and less kindness ? 

Swift. Nay, nay ! she must be kind enough for me, 
or I will have none of her — you may be like Lady 
Temple if you choose, but not like Lady Giffard. 

Esther. Why does Lady Giffard displease you so 
mightily ? 

Swift. A woman with a sharp tongue, who would 
teach and instruct every man she comes near ! Tis a 
thing to fly from across the world. Oh, the joy I 
sometimes dream of, of one day showing these proud 
gentlefolk their mistake — of telling Sir William that 
the hiunble secretary, to whom he would teach states- 
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craft, may some day be a better statesman than him- 
self, to show my Lady Giffard and my Lady Temple 
that there will come a moment when I shall not be 
ordered about like a lackey. 

Esther. That moment will come, I am sure 
of it. 

Swift. It is good to hear you say so — to know that 
I have one friend in the world who believes in me. J 

Esther. Why, to be sure, I cannot doubt that you 
will be a great man and a great writer. Indeed, you 
could have been famous already if you had published 
some of those writings you have shown me, instead 
of tearing them up. 

Swift (dryly). Tis a pity Mr. Dryden does not 
agree with you. 

Esther (eagerly). What ! have you heard from him 
about those beautiful lines you sent him ? 

Swift. Ay, to this effect : ' Cousin Swift, you 
will never be a poet !' 

Esther. What ! he dares to say so ? 

Swift. He will see his mistake some day. I am in 
no hurry — my time will come. 

Esther. But in the meantime, what are you going 
to do now, when you go away from here ? 

Swift. I must find something. Sir William wanted 
me to be a parson, but I will never go into the Church 
in order to put bread into my mouth. 

Enter Lady Giffard, followed by Sir William 
leaning on Lady Temple's arm; he advances 
between the two women. 

Sir W. Gently — ^gently, then, Martha ! Are you 
walking for a wager ? Match your pace with mine a 
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little better if you can. Now, Dorothy, can you not 
help me better than that ? (To Swift) Come, 
sirrah ! pull that chair forward. What ! do you think 
I can lie easy with my pillows arranged so ? (LadV 
Temple arranges them while he leans on his stick,) 
{Angrily to Swift) Why, what have you and 
Mistress Esther been doing, that you did not think of 
arranging my pillows ? wasting your time again, I 
warrant, with some nonsense or other ! (They lower 
him into his seat,) So, so, gently, Martha! Remember, 
pray, that I am not made of cast-iron. If you 
women once had the gout, I warrant you would know 
what it means. 

Lady T. Dear husband, I would I could have it 
for you — ^it makes you strangely unlike yourself. 

Sir W. Ay, I warrant if you had it you wouldn't 
keep your sweet, gentle humour neither. That is 
why the Lord does not send women the gout ; He 
knows it would make them quite unbearable. 

Lady G. Thank you, brother. It is truly well 
that you did not go to Windsor in your present 
humour, else you might have incensed His Majesty 
more than pleased him. 

Sir W. I can go no more to Windsor to advise His 
Majesty. If he wants to see me, he must come here. 
He has a pretty taste in gardening, and the last time 
he was here he told us how the Dutch were used to do 
with their box-trees. 

Swift. But I imagine that if His Majesty comes 
here it will not be only to talk about box-trees. 

Sir W. That I cannot say, but, since you know so 
well what His Majesty would do, I had best ask you 
for advice when he comes. 
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Swift. Allow me to say, Sir William, that you 
might do worse. 

Sir W. Well, if you confine yourself to what is 
in the despatch I bade you write on the matter, 
you may not do so badly. Where is the despatch ? 
I desire you will finish reading it to me. 

Swift. I have it here. 

Sir W. Proceed, then. 

Swift (reading). ' The Triennial Act of King 
Charles I. ' 

Sir W. Wait — ^wait a moment, I beg. (Readjusts 
himself in his chair ; Lady Temple helps him.) So 
now — so. Look you, like this. I am easier now. 
(Swift is about to begin again.) But, first, did you 
speak to the gardener about the box-hedge ? 

Swift. You did not tell me to do so. 

Sir W. Did I not ? That is strange, for I was 
thinking on't all the time you were reading me what 
you had writ. 

Swift. So — I can well fancy it ! (aside). (Begins) 
* The Triennial Act of Charles I. ' 

Lady G. Stay ! I have just seen the gardener 
passing along by the box-walk. It would be well 
to go stop the fellow now and give the message ; 
then there will be no delay. 

Sir W. You are quite right. Go, Mr. Swift, and 
tell him my bidding. 

(Swift clenches his papers and looks at Esther.) 

Esther. Shall I go, madam, while Mr. Swift con- 
tinues to read ? 

Lady G. You shall go when you are bidden, child, 
and fast enough, I promise you ; but imtil then stay 
in peace, and mind your needle. 
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Sir W. Oh dear, here it comes again ! (To 
Swift) Go, sir — go when you are told. (Swift 
throws down his paper and goes out,) Good Lord ! 
what a complaint is this ! Can none of you women 
find the remedy for it ? 

Lady G. (hastily opening her book), I have dozens 
of remedies for it here, any one of which, I feel sure, 
would ease you if you would try them. 

Sir W. Nay, nay ! I want no dozens ; one will 
be enough if 'tis the right one. 

Lady T. (anxiously), I remember when I was a 
girl I used to find great benefit from steel. I used to 
lay a piece of it in white wine overnight, and drink 
the infusion next morning. 

Sir W. And what was the result ? 

Lady T. I must admit it made me feel like to be 
sick all day. 

Sir W. Then had you the gout, my dear, when 
you were a girl ? 

Lady T. No, it was the spleen. But still the wise 
men say that what will cure one complaint will cure 
another. 

Lady G. If you would listen to the advice given 
you, brother, you would go to Epsom and drink the 
water there. 

Sir W. Epsom ? Are those waters good for the 
gout, pray ? 

Lady G. Indeed, now I remember, I think it was 
for the ague ; but everyone says the effect is wonderful 
indeed. 

Lady T. (to Lady G.). You were telling me the 
other day, sister, that you had an excellent prescrip- 
tion sent you by Dr. Radcliffe for noise in the head. 
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Lady G. To be sure ; I have it here. 

Sir W. But I have no noises in the head, except 
the noise that women make chattering round me. 

Lady G. But, dear brother, in case you had it is 
well to know how you should stop it. {Reading"^ 
Here it is : * This is a spice cap, to be made of cloves 
and pepper mingled, finely pounded, and quilted, to 
wear next to the head or sewn inside the wig.' 

Sir W. I hardly feel inclined to try that remedy 
for a complaint which I have not. Upon my word, if 
I were to listen to you, you would so tutor me that 
I would neither eat, drink, nor sleep without your 
leave. 

Lady T. I fear, my dear husband, that with the 
gout there is nothing to be done but wait till it 
passes by. 

Sir W. It seems to me that if you and Martha 
had made up your minds to that an hour ago, you 
would have spared me and yourselves some tormenting. 

Re-enter Swift. 

Swift. Here is a messenger from Windsor, Sir 
William. 

Sir W. Another ? What does he say ? 

Swift. That the King designs to come down to 
see you, since you cannot go to him. His Majesty 
is now riding down from London. 

Lady T. What ! His Majesty is coming here ? 

Lady G. And he cannot lie in the Blue Chamber, 
for all the curtains are taken down. 

Lady T. That is true. It is terrible ! William, 
where shall His Majesty He ? 

Sir W. Oh, be at peace, both of you ! He will 
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not spend the night here. He is sure to ride back 
in the cool of the evening to London. 

Lady T. But His Majesty must eat. Esther, 
child, run and see what can be made ready — or no ! 
tell the cook I would speak with her. 

Lady G. His Majesty would like some cooking in 
the Dutch fashion. He will need 

Lady T. Had it been to-morrow, the quince 
marmalade would have been ready. 

Sir W. Why, what a clutter you women make ! 
You hear the King is coming, and you can think of 
nothing but bedchambers and marmalade ! It is 
of other things His Majesty is coming to speak. 

Lady G. My dear brother, I believe even a great 
statesman would rather go without his politics than 
his dinner. 

[Exeunt Lady Temple, Lady Giffard, and 
Esther.] 

Sir W. Do you hear that, Mr. Swift ? Take warn- 
ing, and never became a great statesman. 

Swift. All the same, sir, I would choose to become 
a statesman if I had but the 

Sir W. The brains ? 

Swift (proudly). No, the opportunity. That is 
what I lack. 

Sir W. Is that all you lack to make you a great 
statesman ? You are very sure of yourself, young 
man. 

Swift. I am sure of nothing else in this world. 

Enter Lady Temple hastily. 

Lady T. William, the King ! The King is 
coming ! 
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Enter Lady Giffard. 

* 

Lady G. Brother, His Majesty is riding down 
the avenue ! And two gentlemen-in-waiting behind 
him ! Quick, Esther I iny lace mantua ! Bring 
both our mantuas, that we may go to the door 
to receive him. 

Sir W. Why, what a bustle you make because 
His Majesty is coming ! One would think you had 
never seen a King before. 

Lady T. Can you not come out to receive him ? 

Sir W. Wait a moment ; I think I can. (Tries, 
and falls back on his seat,) No, indeed, by the Pope, 
I cannot ! Oh, Lord ! now I am worse than ever. 

Lady G. And His Majesty riding up to the door ! 

Sir W. Go you to receive him ; Mr. Swift will 
show you the way. I warrant he's not afraid of the 
King, nor the Pope of Rome neither. 

Lady T. Pray, then, Mr. Swift, as you are so valiant, 
come and take care of us. 

(Swift opens the door and is going out.) 

Sir W. What, sir ! You walk out before their 
ladyships ? 

Swift. How ? Was I not told to show them the 
way ? {Falls back.) 

Lady T. If the King should desire to visit you in 
here, must I bring His Majesty in ? 

Sir W. I fear there will be no help for it. But as 
for the gentlemen-in-waiting, they must bide without. 
Send them into the saloon. 

Lady T. Very well. Come, then, sister, we must 
not wait longer. 

{Exeunt Lady Temple and Lady Giffard, 
followed by Swift.] 
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Sir W. (alone). Tis no good ; I cannot think of 
the King to-day, nor the Parliament, neither. My 
only thought is that I should like the whole of man- 
kind condemned and executed. {Arranges himself 
uneasily on his couch.) 

Enter Lady Temple hastily. 

Lady T. William, here is the King. (Opens the 
door and curtsies as the King comes in. Swift 
follows.) Your Majesty will forgive my husband ; 
he is a prisoner on his couch. 

King. Why, Sir William, I am sorry to see you 
in such a bad case. I am afraid I have come at an 
unlucky moment. 

Sir W. It is indeed (Catches himself up.) 

You are too good, Sire. 

(The King is sitting in seat which Lady 
Temple advances for him. She curtsies 
and retires.) 

King. What is it — the gout again ? 

Sir W. Ay, your Majesty. Tis a damnable com- 
plaint. 

King. So I have been told. I fear the gout may 
affect your humour overmuch to be able to reason 
of the affairs of State to-day, Sir WiUiam. Is it so ? 

Sir W. (turning uneasily on his couch). Why, Sire, 
I trust not, if you will be indulgent. At times I can 
listen well enough 

King (looking at Swift). I should wish that what 
I say to you should be privy to no one else. 

Sir W. Tis but my secretary, Sire. Does your 
Majesty choose he should retire ? Tis a discreet 
young man enough. 
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King. Nay, nay, let Master Secretary remain, by 
all means, since it seems he is so discreet. You are 
in a good school here to leaxn statesmanship, yomig 
man, under the guidance of Sir William Temple. 

Swift. Yes, Sire. 

Sir W. Why, 'tis true, he is fortunate. 

King. He is. And now. Sir William, of this 
troublesome matter on which I wished to speak 
with you. 

Sir W. Troublesome indeed ! 

King. For a Parliament to last but three years is 
a serious thing. 

Sir W. {half aside). Not so serious as for the gout 
to last three months. 

King (surprised). What did you say. Sir William ? 

Sir W. (writhing). I said, your Majesty — I said 

Tell His Majesty, Mr. Swift, what I said. 

Swift. Sir William would say. Sire, that the 
Parhament of King Charles which brought so much 
disaster upon the nation was known emphatically 
as the Long Parliament. 

Sir W. Ah, precisely ; that is what I would 
say. 

Swift. King Charles, if you will allow Sir William 1 
to say so, made a mistake. 

King. But I would have you mark. Sir William, 
that every human being makes mistakes. 

Sir W. (trying to appear unconcerned). Yes, Sire, 
no doubt. (Makes sign to Swift to answer). (Aside) 
I should make many should I speak at this moment. 

Swift. That is no doubt true, Sire, but 'tis the 
misfortune of Kings to make their mistakes while 
the world looks on. 

2 
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King {his attention attracted). So, are you a philoso- 
pher, Master Swift ? 
' Swift. I am a student of history, Sire. 

Sir W. I have taught him how he should think. 

King. Tis a valuable lesson. Would that you 
could teach me the same, that I might know how to 
deal with my troublesome Commons ! 

Sir W. {writhing). The only words of advice that 
rise to my lips to-day are — ^if your Majesty will 
forgive me — Damn them all ! I can think of nothing 
else. 

King. Tis sound advice, could I but act on it. 
But I doubt. Sir William, you cannot discuss politics 
to-day, the gout has so mightily blackened your 
temper. 

Sir W. Indeed, Sire, I fear 'tis true that I cannot 
counsel your Majesty to any advantage. 

King. Let us leave affairs of State, then, for to-day. 
I would like to walk round your garden before leaving. 

Sir W. Will you allow Master Swift to show you 
the way. Sire ? He has learned something of garden- 
ing under my direction. 

King. What, are you a gardener, young man, as 
well as a philosopher ? Your mind will be the steadier, 
then. 

Swift. Tis well to be steadied before taking a 
leap. 

King. Is your ambition, then, so vaulting ? 

Sir W. Tut ! this is but sorry stuff for His Majesty 
to listen to. Stick to your gardening, Master Swift, 
I beg, and leave your ambitions. 

King. For the moment 'twill perhaps be wiser* 
And what can you do with a garden. Master Swift ? 
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Swift. I have helped Sir William to lay out this 
one in the Dutch taste. 

King {pleased). Ah yes, the Dutch taste ! He 
learnt that when he was an Ambassador in Holland. 
The Dutch, Mr. Swift, though I say it myself, know 
a great deal the English do not. 

Swift. I don't doubt it. Sire. 

King. I dined last night in the company of my 
Lord Shaftesbury, who gave me a dish of fine as- 
paragus from his own garden. I told him I could 
show him some better still from mine, and I told him 
also that you in England know only half the worth 
of asparagus. 

Swift. How so, Sire ? 

King. Why, you eat but the green head of leaves, 
and leave the juicy stalk, whereas in Holland, when 
we have a good thing, we eat it to the very end. 
'Tis the best way. 

Swift. I believe it. Sire. I would set nothing 
down half tasted — ^above all, the cup of life. 

King. And yet, young man, 'tis a bitter draught 
if you drink it to the dregs. 

Swift. I will make no wry faces, Sire, if I get the 
chance. 

King. On my soul, I should like to give you the 
chance. What do you say. Sir William ? There is 
stuff in this yoimg man, I beUeve, sir. 

Sir W. {writhing). Your Majesty is very kind to 
think so. 

King. What do you say to the army ? If you like 
the idea, I will give you a commission in my troop of 
horse quartered in Ireland. 

Swift. Your Majesty is very good. 

2 — 2 
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King (impatiently). Ay, ay, no doubt, but it seems 
as though the goodness were not to your liking. 
Come, what fault have you to find with the calling I 
offer you ? 

Swift. No fault with the calling, Sire. The fault is 
in myself, who am ill adapted to it. 

King. Well, then, since you are not inclined to 
make war, what say you to carrying a message of 
peace ? Go into the Church, and preach good-will 
among men. 

Swift. Not unless I had something else to live 
by. Sire. I would not go into the Church only as a 
means of subsistence ; that amount of scruple I still 
have left. 

King. Why, what are these niceties ? Do you 
mean, then, that if you had some other means of 
support you would go into the Church ? 

Swift. I would. 

King. Look you, then, I will make you Clerk of the 
Rolls in Dublin, so you shall have a hundred a year. 

Swift. I am deeply grateful to your Majesty. I 
will take the clerkship gladly, that I may feel that the 
Church is not the only way open to save me from 
beggary. 

King {laughing). And therefore, I suppose, will e'en 
become a parson ? Upon my word, you are as 
strangely cross-grained a human being as I have seen; 
but I stand by my promise — the clerkship shall be 
yours. And now, since we have settled these affairs 
of State, both public and private, let us go into the 
garden. Pray, how do you grow your melons, Sir 
William ? I protest it has been so cold this year 
that mine are no bigger than cucimibers. 
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Sir W. Indeed, your Majesty, I am glad to hear 
it. That is {catching himself up), I am sorry your 
Majesty has not succeeded ; mine are particularly 
fine this year. 

King. Indeed ! Look you, now, I wonder how 
that can be ? I must go see them. 

(Lady Temple, curtsying, opens the window,) 
Sir W. I would I could attend your Majesty 
myself. I am easier — perhaps I shall be able to 
hobble to my chair on the terrace. Here, Mr. Swift, 
I pray you, give me your arm. (Swift helps him on 
one side, the King on the other,) Your Majesty is 
too kind ! {To Swift) Not so fast, you scoundrel ! 
Take care ! 
King. Is that right ? 

Sir W. Perfectly easy, your Majesty. {To Swift) 
You villain, you torture me. ! 

{They go out into the terrace through the 

window. A s they do so. Lady G. , Lady T. , 

and Esther come up from the garden to 

join them. ' Lady T. solicitously goes to 

help Sir W., and they go off followed by 

Lady G. Swift, who has fallen back 

with a bow, comes back into the room, 

followed by Esther.) 

Swift {bitterly). ' Tis but my secretary ; I have 

taught him how he should think.' ... A curse on 

all proud and self-conceited fools! What a world 

is this we live in ! What a world to be bom 

into ! 

Esther. Oh, Mr. Swift, I am sorry if the world 
is not to your liking. 
Swift. Ah, little Esther, you are the only person / 
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in it who has made it so, and now I shall have to learn 
to do without you, too. 

Esther. What do you mean ? What are you going 
to do ? 

Swift. I am going away to Ireland. I believe I 
am going to be a parson, after all, Esther. What do 
you say to that ? Parson Swift, with a black coat, 
and parishioners, and a cob on which I shall ride 
round and visit the poor. 

Esther. But you said you would not — that for 
bread you would not go into the Church. 

Swift. No more I will, and if the King had not 
shown me I could have bread otherwise, I would 
have remained without all my days — so as it is I 
must go. 

Esther. When ? 

Swift. As soon as may be. I shall tell Sir William 
Temple this evening. 

Esther. And shall I never see or hear of you 
any more ? 

Swift. Indeed you will, for I will write you letters 
and tell you how I fare. But 'twill be but badly, 
without my little friend and companion. 

Esther. How I wish that Lady Giffard would go 
to Ireland, that I might be near you sometimes ! Do 
you think she will ? 

Swift. Lady Giffard ? In truth, Esther, I would 
i rather her ladyship did not come too. But look you, 
jhow fine it would be if you could come with someone 
: else ! Let us build a castle in the air, little Esther, 
and pretend that you go and live with somebody 
else — not a capricious fine lady, but some worthy 
soul who would do your bidding and mine. 
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Esther. Oh, how good it would be ! Someone 
hke Mistress Dingley, my mother's cx)usin, who would 
have had me to live with her last year, but Lady 
Giffard would not consent. 

Swift. Upon my soul, I believe that would be the 
very thing. Now listen, little Esther : I vow that 
when I have a little kingdom of my own I will look 
out for a cottage in it. 

Esther {smiling). A cottage in the air, then ? 

Swift. You and Mistress Dingley shall live in 
it, and honeysuckles shall grow over the porch, and 
roses round the windows; and little Esther shall 
sit at the window, and look out through the roses, 
and see a reverend priest come riding by, and she 
will say, ' Why, see, Mrs. Dingley, here he comes ! 
Let us go to meet him.' 

Esther. Oh, if it would come true ! Promise it. 

Swift. Of course I promise it ; it shall happen, 
and the thought will console me all the time I am in 
exile until it comes. I shall think of it, and steer my 
course by it as the sailor steers his course by a star. 
You shall be my Stella Maris — ^my Star of the Sea. "^ 

Esther. Stella Maris ! I like that name. 

Swift. And that shall be your name — your new 
name. But we will keep it for ourselves. Everyone 
else will think you are Esther — only I in the whole 
worid will know that you are Stella, my httle 
Stella. 

Curtain. 



ACT II 

Scene. — Swift's room in St, James's, furnished as a 
study. Door R. Door l. halfway down stage. 
Window R. Small study -table with writing 
materials R.c. Bookshelf on back wall. Patrick, 
alone, is speaking at door R., listening to the orders 
Swift is supposed to be giving him from out- 
side. 

Patrick. Yes, your reverence, I quite see. {He 
listens, then repeats what Swift has said.) ' If it is 
Mr. Lewis, my Lord Treasurer's secretary, he is to 
see you at once. And as for all the rest of the world, 
they are to wait till you are ready. I am not to plague 
you by taking in their names.' Yes, your reverence, 
I quite understand. {Comes away from door. A 
knock heard.) Ah, there is the first of them ! I 
know what it will be. * Can I see Dr. Swift, please ? 
My business is urgent. Take him my name, and he 
will see me, I know.' {Pantomime of being given 
piece of money and putting it into his pocket.) That's 
what they all say, and then I give them their guinea's 
worth in promises that my master will see them 
directly. {Another knock heard.) So, so, there ! 
I'm coming ! There is no such hurry ; you may as 
well wait outside as in. [Goes out, 

[24] 
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Re-enter Patrick, showing in Thorold. 

Thorold. Tell Dr. Swift my name is Thorold, if 
you please. How long will it be before I can see him ? 

Patrick. Not long, your honour, not long. 

Thorold (putting a piece of money into Patrick's 
hand). Now, look here, my good fellow, my business 
is urgent. 

Patrick. Yes, sir. Mr. Thorold, on urgent busi- 
ness, in a hurry — I'll go tell my master. [Exit. 

Thorold {alone). If it were not for his master, I 
would have boxed that fellow's ears to teach him breed- 
ing ; but no man gets any good by making an enemy 
of Swift — his tongue and his pen are both too sharp. 

Enter Patrick, ushering in Fiddes, a clergyman. 

FiDDES (who is humble and cringing). My name is 
Fiddes — Mr. Fiddes. Shall I write it down for you ? 

Patrick. Och, yer reverence, if I don't remember 
it exactly, I'll find something so like it that it will 
bring Dr. Swift out of his study just the same when 
the time comes. [Exit. 

Fiddes (to Thorold). Can you tell me, sir, whether 
Dr. Swift uses to appear at this time, or if he will be 
much longer ? 

Thorold. That I can't tell. One can learn nothing 
from that lying Irish servant of his. 

Enter Patrick, showing in Diaper. Diaper, whose 
clothes are shabby and threadbare, stands timidly 
near the door. 

Diaper. How long do you think it wiU be before 
Dr. Swift is free ? 
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Patrick. He will be here so soon as he is ready ; 
but when that will be no man knows but him- 
self. 

(Exit. A moments silence. The people who 
are waiting look at one another and try 
to appear indifferent.) 

Enter Patrick, showing in Lady Giffard. 

Lady G. I wish to see Dr. Swift, if you please, as 
soon as may be. 

Patrick. Ay, madam, so does everybody else who 
comes here. 

Lady G. What do you mean, fellow ? Go, tell 
your master Lady Giffard would speak with him. 
(Patrick watches to see if she will give him anything.) 
So — ^what are you waiting for ? 

Patrick. Why, ma'am, it seems 'tis for nothing. 
(Exit. Lady G. sits down majestically. A 
silence.) 

Re-enter Patrick, showing in Lewis and Barber. 

Patrick (obsequiously). This way, Mr. Lewis, if 
you please. 

Lewis. Tell your master that Mr. Lewis, the Lord 
Treasurer's secretary, and Mr. Barber, the Queen's 
printer, are here. 

Patrick. I will tell him instantly, Mr. Secretary. 
(going out). 

Lady G. (stopping him). And what of me ? Did 
you tell your master I was here ? 

Patrick. Och, your ladyship, it's in a whirl his 
brain will be if I tell him much more. 

(Exit. Lady Giffard sits down again.) 



m ^* 
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Lewis {to Barber, aside). Extraordinary to look 
round on all these people hanging on Swift's good 
graces, and to know that Swift himself is the only one 
for whom he has not got anything ! 

Barber {to Lewis). Ay, 'tis a strange career — 
to come back to London as a dispenser of destinies, 
after being so long in Ireland ! 

Lewis. A dispenser of destinies, yes — but what 
will he make of his own ? 

Barber. Not much, I fear. 

Lewis. The Queen does not like him. Firstly, 
because he has not enough religion ; secondly, that 
he appeared before her in a tie wig instead of a full- 
bottomed one — that was the worst crime of all ! 
I doubt, from what my Lord Treasurer said to me 
this morning, that the only thing forthcoming for 
Swift will be a deanery in Ireland. 

Barber. Ireland ? That would be a sentence of 
banishment. 

Lewis. To that man, of all others. 

Barber. Still, if report speaks true, he should be 
able to find some consolation even there. 

Lewis. Consolation ? Of what kind ? 

Barber. Of the kind that serves well enough for 
a makeshift if others fail — the society of a fair lady. 

Lewis. Oh, you mean Mrs. Esther Johnson ? 
You are mistaken if you think she is more to Swift 
than a friend. He is not a man to clog his ascent 
with the weight of a woman. Besides, what would 
Missy Vanhomrigh say ? 

Barber. A good deal, I have no doubt, as a woman 
uses to do who sees another take the place she hoped 
to enjoy. 
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Lewis. Mark my words, Swift will never marry 
either of them. 

Barber. Meantime, I wonder how long it will be 
before that door opens ? 

{As they look towards door r. it opens, and 

Swift comes in. There is a general 

movement among the people waiting. 

Diaper and Fiddes press forward. 

Lady Giffard gets up. Swift passes 

them brusquely.) 

Swift. Good-morrow, gentlemen — so, so— I crave 

your pardon, madam, a moment. (Looks round .for 

Lewis, then comes hastily towards him.) Ah, Mr. Lewis 

— and you, too, Mr. Barber ! 

Lewis (looking at the company). What is this hor- 
nets' nest you have about your ears ? 

Swift. Why, they know there is honey to be had 
for the asking. 
Barber. Upon my word, 'tis a regular Court ! 
Swift. Why, yes, the fools have a trick of employ- 
ing me to speak to the Ministers for them if they wish 
to get a hearing. I will but get rid of this rabble, and 
then you shall tell me your news. (As he turns back 
to the others. Lady Giffard comes forward to meet 
him.) What ! my Lady Giffard ? 

Lady G. I thought, indeed, that you had not 
recognised me. Dr. Swift, as you entered, for I knew 
you would not so have passed an old friend. 
Swift. An old friend, madam ? 
Lady G. You must surely remember those good 
old times at Moor Park ? 

Swift. Those — ^good old times, madam ? I remem- 
ber them well. I have forgot nothing, I assure you. 
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Lady G. (endeavouring to be at ease). That is well. 
(Swift hows with an ironical smile.) I have come 
to speak to you on behalf of my nephew, Jack 
Temple. 

Swift. Jack Temple ? Ay, I recollect him. Twas 
an ill-conditioned lad enough, if I remember aright. 

Lady G. Ill-conditioned ? Nay, he is one of the 
finest young men of his age about town. 

Swift. So — indeed ? My memory plays me false, 
then. And what does this fine young man wish of me ? 

Lady G. His widowed sister had the promise of a 
pension from the Crown ; but she cannot get it, and 
she thought you might have been able to help her. 

Swift. Then, madam, I thank you for giving me 

this opportunity, which I have longed for for many 

a year — for the moment when you should come to 

me and say, ' Look you. Dr. Swift, in return for the 

slights and insults which we passed on you when you 

were a penniless and dependent youth, you must 

presently do us a favour ; we have come to beg you 

to do for us something we cannot do for ourselves.' 

Lady G. Sir ! 

{He stops her with a gesture.) 

Swift. And when I should reply, ' Certainly, 
madam, you shall not solicit in vain.' Master Jack 
Temple may be at ease about his sister's pension ; 
tell him I will presently see that she gets it. 

Lady G. (with an effort). I cannot but thank you, 
Dr. Swift, though I feel that a favour so bestowed 
is dearly bought. (Curtsies.) 

Swift (standing at door). I am your humble servant, 
madam. (Exit Lady Giffard. Swift comes back 
into room.) Ah, Mr. Fiddes ! 
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FiDDES. Dr. Swift, I am most badly circmnstanced 
at present. I have nothing but what I make by the 
sale of my sermons. 

Swift. My dear sir, sermons are plaguy dull 
things. You should ask the public to pay you for 
keeping them to yourself, and I'll warrant you will 
make more money. But I will speak to the Duke of 
Ormond this very night. I design to meet him at the 
cockpit. 

FiDDES. Thank you — thank you. The blessings of 
heaven 

Swift. Nay, nay! wait till you are in a better 
position to bestow them. {Exit Fiddes.) So, Mr. 
Thorold, what can I do for your service ? 

Thorold. Why, sir, I wished but to speak to you 
on a little personal matter. I am the minister of the 
English Church at Rotterdam, and seek to have a 
stipend for my work. 

Swift. For saving the souls of Dutchmen ? 

Thorold. Nay, sir, those of your own country- 
men. 

Swift. Can their salvation be bought so cheap ? 
Well, well, I will speak to my Lord Treasurer of the 
matter, and see what can be done. Good-day. {Exit 
Thorold.) How goes the world with you, Mr. 
Diaper ? You do not look as though it had been 
using you well. 

Diaper. It has not, indeed. I have been very sick, 
and so weak I could hardly write. I have no other 
means of support than my poems. 

Swift. Than your poems ? I fear that is but a 
flimsy means of support. 

Diaper {hastily fumbling for a roll of papers, which 
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he produces), I have writ some lines to my Lord 
Oxford which I thought you would perhaps hand 
to him. They are not much, but they may take 
his fancy. 

Swift. I dare say ; 'tis quite possible he may 
admire them, for his own versea are more execrable 
than the bellman's. 

Diaper. Did you speak to him of me ? You had 
kindly promised so. 

Swift. I did, and he told me that I might give you 
twenty guineas the next time I should see you, and 
here they are. 

Diaper. Twenty guineas ! I can never thank you 
enough for your goodness. 

Swift. Oh, I want no thanks. I have but given 
you a right to have a grudge against me from this 
moment. Farewell, Mr. Diaper ; the verses shall 
be read by my lord. Good luck go with you. 

Diaper. And my prayers with you. [Exit. 

Barber. You've made short work of them all. 

Swift. Oh, it does not take long to make half 
a dozen ingrates. And now, what news do you 
bring me ? 

Lewis. Well, as I told you, I have just left my 
Lord Treasurer. He said he had been with the 
Queen, and that the talk was all of the vacant 
deaneries and how they should be filled ; and that, 
as far as you were concerned, the dispute was 
between Windsor 

Swift {affecting indifference), Windsor — yes ? 

Lewis. And St. Patrick's, in Dublin. 

Swift {slowly). Windsor or St. Patrick's ? Why, 
then, I don't care a fig which way it is. 
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Lewis. So, then, I may tell my Lord Oxford that, 
if it should be Ireland, you will not take it ill ? 

Swift. You may so. I could not with reputation 
stay here unless I had something fitting. I am not 
going to wait on either man's or woman's pleasure, 
as all these fools here are waiting on mine. 

Lewis. I dare say you are right. I know not that 
I have aught more to say. I came but to tell you 
that in an hour or two, probably, the question would 
be decided, and to know your thought on the matter. 

Swift. That was friendly of you. Good-morrow, 
then, to both of you. 

(Lewis and Barber go out; then Swift 
comes hack into the room, his face 
changing,) 

Swift (sinking into chair by table). Dean of St. 
Patrick's ! Is this to be the end of it all ? 'Twas 
not for a reward I have tried to mend the worid where 
I could — but perhaps 'tis not worth the doing. If 
it is indeed Ireland, then one person will rejoice. 
What will Stella say when she hears the news ? I 
will write to her to put away the vapours. (Sits 
down at table ; begins letter.) * This is the thirteenth 
letter to you that I am beginning — I sent off the 
twelfth last night. Mr. Lewis came to me this morn- 
ing and spoke of the vacant deaneries ; it now lies 
between Windsor and St. Patrick's. What say you 
to having me for a neighbour in Ireland ? As for me, 
I have told them I care not a fig. I am indeed 
less out of humour than you would imagine with the 
affair. And now what have I to answer you ?' 
(Looks at Stella's last letter.) Why, this is five days 
old ; there should be another waiting me. That 
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rogue Patrick must go fetch it. (Rings, Enter 
Patrick.) Go see if there are any letters lying for 
me at the coffee-house, and lose no time. 

Patrick. Why, your reverence, I have them here. 
I fetched them but now. For I thought maybe your 
reverence might be wearying for some news from 
Ireland. {Looks at him aside,) 

Swift (impatiently). There is no need for you to 
think, sirrah. 

Patrick. Indeed, your reverence, 'tis but seldom 
I do it. 

Swift. You remember that I expect company this 
afternoon. Mr. Congreve and Mrs. Vanhomrigh and 
her daughter, and perhaps one other more. 

Patrick (smiling aside). So — Mrs. Vanhomrigh and 
her daughter ? Yes, your reverence, everything is all 
ready — the coffee, and the cakes as well. 

Swift. Ha, and remember that, if Dr. Raymond, 
the Vicar of Trim, comes, you are not to let him come 
within. 

Patrick (looking perplexed). But how wiU I 
prevent him, your reverence ? 

Swift. Any way you like. 

Patrick. If I do, I'm not sure that I shall be after 
speaking the truth all the time, your reverence. 

Swift. Tell a lie, then, and be damned to you. 

Patrick. Well, your reverence, 'tis a poor Irish- 
man that can't lie. 

Swift. That's true enough ; but remember that 
a he is no good unless it be told at the right moment. 

Patrick. I will, your reverence. \Exit. 

Swift (turning over letters). From the Bishop of 
Clogher — from my Lord Halifax — ^ah, here it is ! — from 

3 
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Stella. Shall I read that first ? No, I will keep it 
for the end. Let us see what my Lord Bishop has 
to say. {Reads it to himself, then aloud) ' I am in 
some displeasure at having no letter from you ; I 
thought you had become so proud and mighty that 
you had no time but for the State. But now I hear 
that you have writ seven times to Mistress Johnson in 
these two months. . . .' Now, who has been prating 
to him of my letters to her ? That was Dingley, I'll 
warrant. Stella could have said nothing. Stella 
never tells. She is womanly in all save that she can 
keep a secret. (Turns over her letter.) What has she 
to say, I wonder ? Tis no use. I must read it 
now ; the others must wait. (Reads Stella's letter, 
comments on it.) Why, why, you're living finely, 
my ladies ! * Two pullets and a bottle of wine and 
some currants !' 'Twas a fine supper, I'll warrant. 
* My green silk apron becomes me mightily ; I wear 
it when there's company.' 'Twas plaguy dear — 
ten and sixpence — but I would like to see the jade 
in it, all the same. * I hope 'twill last ; they tell 
me English silk is apt to cockle. Pray ask at the 
mercer's what sort of head-dress it is that is called 
a fontanges.' Ah, I see ! 'Tis Dingley would fain 
know that, but 'twould suit Stella the best. ' Do 
they use to wear head-dresses mighty large in London ? 
Here they are so vast I have cut off some of my hair 
to be able to wear them — ^as you may see by the little 
packet I send you.' What is this — a tress of her 
hair ? Foolish little wench ! — ^what a soft and glossy 
curl ! (Goes on reading) * The willows grow finely ; 
the hedges want trinmiing.' Ay, then there will 
be something for me to do, after all, if I go to Ireland. 
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If — ^if — I go to Ireland. {Closes letter ponderingly.) 
Come, I must put this lock away where it shall be 
safe. {Sits at table, fastens lock of hair up in a piece 
of paper, seals it, writes outside it) ' Only a woman's 
hair.' 

Enter Patrick. 

Patrick. Your honour, the Vicar of Trim came to 
the door. 

Swift {indifferently). Ah! you told him I was 
abroad, did you ? {still writing). 

Patrick. I did, your honour. 

Swift. And what said he to that ? {absently, writ- 
ing). 

Patrick {looking frightened ; Swift goes on writing). 
He said, your reverence — ^he said {looking ap- 
prehensively at Swift). 

Enter Dr. Raymond. 

Patrick {in a loud voice). His Reverence Dr. 
Raymond ! 

(Swift turns round hastily as Raymond 
enters effusively. Exit Patrick hur- 
riedly behind him.) 
Raymond. At last, my dear old friend ! Am I in 
good time ? I am not too late ? 
Swift. Nay, you are quite soon enough. 
Raymond. Would you believe it ? that rogue 
Patrick would have it that you were not within. 

Swift. Ay, the scoundrel is overfond of denjdng 
me to visitors. 

Raymond. And so I hear you have become a 
great man. 

3—2 
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Swift. Where did you hear that ? 

Raymond. Where ? Why, everywhere. In fact, 
there is so much talk of you in Ireland that I promised 
the neighbours that I would inquire into it, and tell 
them all about it when I came back. 

Swift {resigned). In the meantime, will you forgive 
me if I go on writing for a space ? I have a somewhat 
pressing letter to finish before the postman comes. 

Raymond. Of course — of course ! Do so, pray. 

Swift. Will you not choose a book from the shelf 
to pass the time ? 

Raymond. Nay, the sights of London have tired 
my eyes overmuch. And that reminds me, friend 
Swift : can a pair of spectacles be bought in London ? 

Swift {smiling). Not so good, doubtless, as in 
Ireland. But if you will go to Mr. Apsley, in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, he will surely sell you some. 
Would you like to have a coach and proceed thither 
at once ? 

Raymond. Nay, I am somewhat weary. I will 
rest for awhile. I can stay with you the whole day, 
so you need be at no ceremony with me. (Swift 
sighs aside, then goes on writing.) I saw two friends 
of yours the day before I left Ireland. We met in 
the road and complimented awhile. 

Swift {indifferently , still writing). Indeed ? 

Raymond. You guess who they were, I doubt not. 

Swift. Upon my soul, I do not. 

Raymond. Why, who should it be but Mistress 
Johnson and Mistress Dingley going for their morning 
walk ! The hoops of the ladies were very wide, and 
made a brave show, and their head-dresses seemed 
superb ; but I fear they were not of the newest 
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fashion, for since I came to London I have seen some 
five times as high. (Swift goes on writing in silence.) 
Do you know, Dr. Swift, what silly stuff they are 
sending round in Dublin ? 

Swift. Indeed I do not. 

Raymond. About Mistress Johnson. 

Swift. What do they say about her ? 

Raymond. Why, some will have it that you are 
going to marry her. 

Swift (quietly). So ? There are fools in every part 
of the world, who will say anj^hing. 

Raymond. And others say you are married to her 
already. 

Swift. No doubt they do. 

Raymond. And others, again {Stops ; Swift 

turns round and looks at him.) Never mind what 
they say. 

Swift (throwing down his pen). By heavens ! 
have the insolent puppies nothing else to talk about ? 
What a world this is, when a man and woman cannot 
be friends without being blackened and discussed 
by a parcel of fools ! 

Raymond. Then what shall I tell those who ask 
me if these tales are true ? 

Swift (angrily). What shall you tell them ? Tell 
them that — ^you don't know. The man who asks 
the question had best come to me, and I'll warrant 
you he shall have a reply. 

Raymond (aside). So I should think. 

(Swift walks angrily up and down. Enter 
Patrick.) 

Swift. What, you scoimdrel ! Come, sirrah, tell 
me your errand quickly. 
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Patrick. Tis Madam Vanhomrigh, your rever- 
ence, and her daughter, alighting from their chair. 

Swift. Bid them enter. Would you keep them 
waiting on the stair ? [Exit Patrick c. 

Raymond. Mrs. Vanhomrigh, and her daughter — 
that vastly handsome miss I saw in the playhouse ! 
And I vow I am so covered with London dirt that I 
am not fit to appear before company. Pray, where 
can I go settle my periwig ? 

Swift {opening door r). Into my chamber, if you 
will. 

Raymond. Thank you — thank you ! I will re- 
turn so soon as may be. [Exit, 

Swift. A plague on the fellow, with his accursed 
reports! 

Enter Patrick. 

Patrick. Mrs. Vanhomrigh. [Exit. 

Enter Mrs. Vanhomrigh and Vanessa. 

Mrs. V. Forgive us if we have come earUer than 
we designed. 

Swift. Late or early, you are always welcome, 
madams both. 

Vanessa (curtsying). Thank you. Dr. Swift ; you 
are vastly kind. 

Mrs. V. I desired to see you before any company 
should be here, to beg you reason with Esther. 

Swift. What ! is Vanessa wajnvard ? 

Mrs. V. Ay, Vanessa, since you are pleased so to 
call her, but Esther comes more readily to my tongue. 

Swift (smUing). Vanessa is better, for there are 
more Esthers in the world, and only one Vanessa. 
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Mrs. V. But the name matters little. 'Tis, as 
you say, with her waywardness I am concerned. 

Swift. And yet, ma'am, methinks 'tis a good 
girl enough, and an apt pupil. 

Mrs. V. An apt pupil — ay, there's the danger. 
She will know too much. 

Swift. Nay, ma'am, 'tis not a danger a woman 
need apprehend. 

Vanessa (tossing her head). Indeed, Dr. Swift, you 
speak prodigiously plain. 

Swift. 'Tis my custom, miss, as you should know 
well. 

Mrs. V. And I beg you will speak plainer still, and 
tell her that there are things more important than 
wit. 

Swift. And what, pray ? 

Mrs. V. Why, suitors, marriage, and the like. 

Vanessa. Merciful powers ! 

Swift. Come, miss, you had best smile on your 
suitors — you will be neglected else. 

Vanessa. Such advice from you is strange hearing. 

Mrs. V. 'Tis wise and sound. Here is a fine young 
man, Frank Earle, who would pay his court to 
Esther, a soldier and a kinsman of her own, and she 
will not listen to him. 

Swift. So, Master Frank Earle? 'Tis a pretty 
fellow enough. Why are you so hard-hearted to 
him ? 

Vanessa [looking at Swift). Because — because — ^his 
talk does not divert me. 

Mrs, V. Did you ever hear the like ! 

Swift (smiling). Of what does he speak, then ? 

Vanessa. Why, he will for ever weary me by telling 
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me of his love, of my beauty, and I know not what 
beside. 

Swift (smiling). Such talk should satisfy most 
young misses, if 'twere said by the right person. 

Vanessa. Ay, if — but 'tis a mighty 'if,' I promise 
you. 

Mrs. V. Then, if she sits in front of her mirror, 
she must have a book open by the side of it, and read 
an essay when she should be making up her face. 
For, if you'll believe me. Dr. Swift, if you tell her to 
go put on a patch she will never hit the proper place ; 
someone else has to do it for her. 

Swift. Comfort yourself, madam : Nature has 
made up her face well enough. A woman who is 
more comely than the rest can afford to be a little 
more learned without losing her reputation. 

Vanessa (delighted). You hear, ma'am ? 'Twill be 
no great harm, then, if I should mind my book 
overmuch. 

Mrs. V. Fie, Dr. Swift ! You put me out of 
countenance by being so kind. You should rather 
have chid her for her ways. 

Swift. And so I will, I promise you, and make 
her mend them. She shall be well admonished, when 
the right season shall come. (Enter Raymond r., 
adjusting his wig, smoothing his clothes, etc.) Here is 
an old friend of mine whom you must presently 
know. (Introduces) Dr. Ra5miond, the Vicar of 
Trim in Ireland — Mrs. Vanhomrigh and her daughter. 

Raymond. I am delighted, madam, to meet ladies 
of so much fashion. 

(They go on talking. Enter Patrick.) 

Patrick. Mr. Congreve. [Exit. 
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Enter Congreve. 

CoNGREVE, Why, my old friend ! 

Swift. A thousand greetings ! I rejoice to see you. 

Congreve, Ay, life is too short for us two to be so 
long apart. 

Swift. I am going to bring you acquainted with 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh and her daughter. They much 
desire to know you. 

Congreve. So ? I have heard of them (watching 
him), (Aside) You are great friends with them, are 
you not ? 

Swift (carelessly). They are my near neighbours. I 
dine with them sometimes, when it rains and 'tis 
too far to go to the coffee-house. 

Congreve. And they drink coffee with you when 
'tis fine, and too near to remain at home ? I see. 

Swift. Madam Van, let me present Mr. Congreve 
to you. 

Congreve. Madam,. your servant. (To Vanessa) 
I think I saw you at the playhouse, miss, a few nights 
ago. 

Vanessa. Yes, we went to the performance of * The 
Distressed Mother.' 

Congreve. Do you go often ? 

Vanessa. No, barely twice a year. To tell the 
truth, I don't care for the silly stuff the players at 
Drury Lane use to give us. 

Congreve. 'Tis a poor trade to be a play-writer, 
when one cannot succeed in diverting a clever miss. 

Swift. Why, then you had best write another 
yourself, Congreve ; that would satisfy Mistress 
Vanhomrigh the best. 
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Vanessa. Oh yes, Mr. Congreve, you must write 
another ! A moving tragedy like ' The Mourning 
Bride/ or a diverting comedy like * The Old Bachelor.' 
Oh, how I have wept over the woes of your Almeria ! 
Do you recall how she cries, * Yes, yes, I'll know to 
mourn — I'll sluice this heart, the source of all my 
woe, and let the torrent loose !' Why, I can hardly 
think of it without weeping. 

Congreve. 'Tis a feeling miss indeed. 

Swift. What, miss, you had best keep your tears 
for the sorrows of this world ; they will come in 
plenty, I promise. 

Vanessa. When they come, I shall have tears for 
them also, never fear. 

Enter Patrick, bringing in the coffee. 

Swift. So now, madams, who will make the coffee 
for me ? 

Mrs. V. My daughter can make it excellently. 

Swift. So, Miss Hessy, have you learnt that, 
too? 

Vanessa (rising). You shall judge. 

(They go to the table at back.) 

Mrs. V. (to Raymond). What, sir, have you not 
been to the puppet-show ? 

Raymond. No. And pray what is it ? 

Mrs. V. Why, 'tis a vastly droll exhibition. . Nor 
to the moving pictures, neither ? You must see 
them all before you leave London. 

Raymond (delighted). You are too good, madam ! 

Vanessa (at coffee-table, to Swift). I like you to call 
me Miss Hessy. 

Swift. Do you like that better than Vanessa ? 
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Vanessa. No, I like that too, but Miss Hessy 
sounds as if you were in a good humour and well 
pleased with me. 

Swift. Ay, but you are mistook, then. 

Vanessa (looking at him alarmed). What ? 

Swift. I am presently going to chide you. 

Vanessa. You know that there is no frown I dread 
more than yours. When you are displeased with me, 
I feel as if the whole world were grown black. 

Swift. Take care of your behaviour, then, and 
so I shall be in a good humour, and call you Miss 
Hessy, or dear brat, or little slutterkin, or saucy 
rogue — ^which you like best. 

Vanessa {looking round). Fie, before faces ! 

Swift. Surely a master may call his pupil what he 
likes ? 

Vanessa. A master his pupil, perhaps, but 

Swift. But what ? (Vanessa looks at him without 
speaking.) But what ? 

Vanessa {hastily). Oh dear ! I have spilt the 
coffee. 

Mrs. V. What, child, on your new petticoat ? 
And 'twill never come out ! I did the same to my 
Isabella-coloured kincob gown, flow^ed with green 
and gold, and there are marks on it yet. 

Vanessa. There's no harm done ; 'tis only on the 
tray. 

Swift. 'Twas a well-managed spill, missy ; there 
are times when 'tis more skilful to spill the coffee than 
to leave it in the cup. 

Vanessa (c). So, now, 'tis ready to pour out. 

Raymond (fussing about). Let me carry the cups 
for you, I beg. (The coffee is carried about.) 
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CoNGREVE (as coffee is handed to him). Nay, I fear 
I must deny myself that indulgence, for I must be 
leaving you. 

Swift, What, no coffee ? Is life worth living with- 
out it ? Can the wits work and ideas flow ? I believe 
coffee is more necessary to good writing than ink. 

CoNGREVE. Wit is all very well in its way, but 
coffee destroys health, and health is nine-tenths of 
the happiness of life. 

Vanessa. And what is the tenth, Mr. Congreve ? 

Swift. Why, wealth is the tenth, to be sure, and 
coffee is the eleventh. 

Congreve. Your servant, madam. 

Vanessa. And will you not write another play for 
us, Mr. Congreve ? 

Congreve. If I do, you may be sure that I shall 
send you a box for it, that you may laugh and cry 
at your own sweet will. 

Vanessa. Say rather at yours. 

{She curtsies to Congreve, who bows as he 
goes out,) 

Swift. Come, missy, give me another cup to toast 
you in. 'Tis a thousand pities when a man who 
might be a good writer turns into an indifferent fop. 

Raymond. And 'tis such a clever thing to be able 
to write. I admire it amazingly, and that is one thing 
that pleases me in London, that I find so many 
people that do it. In Trim there is not one. 

Vanessa. Not one ? I vow I should not like to 
live there. 

Swift. That is because you are but a town miss, 
I fear, and cannot understand the pleasures of the 
coimtry. 
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Vanessa. Do you understand them, then, yourself 
so well, doctor ? I had thought you did not. 

Swift. Tut, Miss Hessy, you are mistaken, 
then ! 

Mrs. V. Fie, child, that you should speak to Dr. 
Swift so ! You must come and teach Jier better, 
doctor, and make her mend her pertness. 

Swift. Oh, you may be easy on that score. I will 
come and admonish her. So now, madams, shall I 
come ask you for a dinner to-morrow ? 

Mrs. V. Indeed you may. 

Vanessa. With the greatest pleasure in Ufe. 

Swift. So, at two o'clock, then. 

Vanessa. And then we can study after, awhile, 
if you have leisure. 

Swift. Ay, we can study, and talk, and reason 
with wajnvard girls. And pray. Madam Van, when 
am I to have that fine scarf you promised to 
get me ? 

Mrs. V. Why, this very day. My friend Mrs. 
Touchet promised to come and take me for an airing 
in her coach, and so soon as she comes, I will go to 
the mercer's. 

Swift. Do so, I beg. The Duchess of Abercom 
had promised to choose me one a week since, but the 
jade has tarried so long, I will tell her that I will none 
of it ; she may give it to the Duke. 

Raymond (much impressed). And yet 'twould be a 
mighty grand thing to wear a scarf that a Duchess 
had chose. 

Enter Patrick. 

Patrick. Mrs. Touchet ! [Exit. 
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Enter Mrs. Touchet. 

Mrs. T. Good-day, Dr. Swift. (To Mrs. V.) 
Alas, dear madam ! I fear I cannot carry you in my 
coach, as I had designed, for my coachman got mixed 
in a brawl at the door of the chocolate-shop, and was 
so badly used by two young lords that the poor fellow 
was wellnigh brought to his death. 

Swift. Then, madam, you will have to be content 
with a twelve-penny chair like other folk, and your 
pride must sit lower than it is used, for I must have 
the scarf which Madam Van is going to choose for me. 

Mrs. T. a scarf ? Indeed ! I hope I may be allowed 
to help in the matter also. I am considered to have 
a pretty taste. 'Tis a pity the Steenkirk ties have 
gone out of fashion ; they would have suited Dr. Swift 
well. 

Mrs. V. We will see, Mistress Touchet, so soon as 
we shall be in the shop. I can judge the best for 
Dr. Swift, for I know his tastes. 

Mrs. T. Just as you please, madam, of course. 
And how are we going ? Shall we take chairs ? 

Mrs. V. We had best take a hackney ; then we can 
all sit easy in it. 

Swift (aside to Mrs. V.). Then, madam, if you are 
going in a hackney, will you do me yet another 
service ? 

Mrs. V. And what is that ? 

Swift (aside). For the love of heaven take Dr. 
Raymond with you. 

Mrs. V. Pray, Dr. Raymond, will you squire us ? 
We have no beau. 

Raymond. Why, madam, you do me too much 
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honour. I should have been vastly delighted, but I 
have promised to remain with Dr. Swift. 

Swift. Nay, nay, you must take no thought of me, 
if the ladies need you. 

Raymond. Tis true 'twould be a most diverting 
jaunt. 

Mrs. T. To be sure it would. 

Raymond. And I could go buy my spectacles at 
the same time. 

Mrs. V. Come, you must not say us nay, Dr. 
Raymond. 

Raymond. Madam, I am at your orders. 

Mrs. V. {to Mrs. T.). Then, whither shall we go 
first ? {They talk together,) 

Swift {aside to Vanessa). How do you like this 
plan ? 

Vanessa {with a sigh). Do you need to ask ? To 
sit in front of a counter for an hour, and have silks 
and satins flourished in our faces, and be asked by 
my mother, ' Which shall we choose, the red pattern 
or the green ?' * What price shall we pay for it ?' 
I always like the worst one, and name half the price 
I should. Then they show us Italian silks, Genoa 
velvets, and I know not what besides. ' This, madam, 
is wonderfully charming. This, madam — ^my stars ! 
do but look at it.' Then he gathers a sleeve, and places 
it to our shoulders, and says : ' It suits your ladyship's 
face remarkable well.' * How much is it ?' I say, to 
be rid of the fellow — * ten shillings ?' * Ten shil- 
lings ! Your ladyship rallies me ! 'Tis fifteen — I ask 
but fifteen, though 'tis worth double the money.' Oh> 
that beings endowed with reason should spend their 
days so ! 
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Swift (smiling). Poor Miss Hessy, who hoped she 
has a mind above Genoa velvet ! 

Vanessa. To hear you, one would think I had not. 

Mrs. V. Come, then, Esther, we must set off if we 
wish to have time enough. 'Tis a mistake to be over- 
hasty in buying. 

Mrs. T. You are quite right. For my part, I am 
never easy in a draper's shop unless I feel that I have 
an hour at least before me. 

Vanessa (aside). An hour ! Great heavens ! I 
shall never endure it ! (Aloud) Alas, I have the 
headache so badly this, afternoon that I fear 'twould 
make it worse to go a-shopping. 

Mrs. T. I assure you 'twould make it better ; it 
always cures me. 

Vanessa. If you will allow me, I will rather go 
home and rest for a while. 

Mrs. V. Very well ; we will take you home first, 
though 'tis a pity you should miss the mercer's. Good- 
day, Dr. Swift. 

(Mrs. V. and Mrs. T. curtsy. Raymond 
stands back for Vanessa to go out.) 

Swift. Nay, if you will give your arm to Madam 
Vanhomrigh and her friend, I will squire miss. 

Raymond. Certainly, certainly. (Stopping) Let 
me see now: what did you say the address of the 
spectacle-maker was, again ? 

Swift. Why, 'tis Apsley, as before — St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 

Raymond. This time I will remember it. 

[Goes out. 

Vanessa (going). To-morrow, then — only till to- 
morrow. 
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Swift. Only till to-morrow. (They go out; he 
comes hack alone.) Ay, upon my soul, she is too 
good to be mated with that cut-and-thrust kins- 
man of hers, Master Frank Earle. And yet that 
would perhaps be the best solution of the great riddle 
that destiny sets us all — what to do with our lives. 
But, for my part, I know that 'tis a riddle that 
must be solved alone. {Sits ai table y looks at watch.) 
Within an hour or two, Lewis said. Has it been 
decided? IsitWmdsor? Is it St. Patrick's ? Well, 
I did not think the Ministers would have let me 
go, but so it is. 'Tis but turning the page a little 
sooner, that is all. I will not send my letter to 
Stella till the evening, in case the news should 
come. {Sits down to write. The door opens softly 
and Vanessa conies inside it and stands stiU.) 
{Without looking round) Patrick, bring me another 
cup of cofiEee. (Vanessa goes softly to table and pours 
it out. Swift lost in thought. She comes behind him, 
and puts the cup upon the table in front of him; he sees 
her hand, turns round with a start, and sees her.) What ! 
is it you, you little rogue ? {Looks round surprised.) 
What has happened ? 

Vanessa. Nothing. I have come back. 

Swift. Alone ? Fie, miss ! you are used to be more 
discreet. 

Vanessa. Discreet ? 'tween master and pupil, as 
you said yourself but now, is there need of so 
much discretion ? 

Swift. There is always need of discretion in this 
world. 

Vanessa. Nay, nay, do not play the moralist, or 
I shall be sorry I returned to you. 

4 
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Swift. What ! You are a pert child to speak so 
to your instructor ! I'll play the epicure, then, for the 
moment. (Drinks his coffee.) But you shall not 
escape moralizing, I promise you. How came it that 
you were allowed to return ? 

Vanessa. They found a hackney just outside, and 
so bade me go into our door ; but so soon as they were 
gone I came back here to speak with you, for I could 
not do so before so much company. 

Swift. And what have you got to say, then, that is 
so important ? 

Vanessa. What have I to say ? (Sits opposi^-e to 
him at the table, and looks at him as though making 
up her mind to speak ; then suddenly breaks off.) Is 
the coffee to your liking ? 

Swift. Was that what you came back to say ? 
'Tis a profoimdly sensible question. The coffee has 
but one fault — there is none of it left. (Shows empty 
cup.) 

Vanessa. I will give you some more, then. (Takes 
cup to table and pours it out.) 

Swift (watching her). You are a clever wench, 
upon my word ! A woman who is making coffee is 
in her right place. 

Vanessa. I believe that is all you think she is 
fit for. 

Swift. Well, and if I did ? What else is there a 
pretty jade need do ? 

Vanessa. Pretty ! as if that were all ! 

Swift. What ! are you going to pretend you 
despise being pretty ? I warn you I shall not believe 
you, or any other woman who says so. 

Vanessa. Well, then, since there is no good in 
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Ijring when you are not believed, I will not try. I — 
I like being pretty well enough. 

Swift. Of course you do, you jade. What, of 
course you do ! And you are pretty enough to be 
well content. (Vanessa makes him a curtsy.) 

Vanessa. You're mighty pohte. Dr. Swift. 

Swift. But the strange thing is that pretty women 
want to be clever, and clever women want to be 
pretty, and women who are neither want to be both. 
What a world it is, to be sure ! 

Vanessa. You are only saying that to put me out 
of countenance. But I will pay no attention to it, 
for many a time you have told me what an apt scholar 
you find me. I cannot, therefore, be a fool, as you 
would make me out. 

Swift. My dearest brat, you may be sure that you 
are not so foolish as most of your sex — I would not 
put up with you else. 

Vanessa. You certainly have the strangest manner 
of complimenting of any gallant I ever met. 

Swift. If you want pretty speeches, you rogue, 
you had best go to your suitor for them, and not to 
me. 

Vanessa. My suitor ? Which of them, pray ? 

Swift. Heyday! What! are there so many? I 
mean your young kinsman, Frank Earle. 

Vanessa. From him I want no fine speeches. 
He is a mere soldier — nothing more. 

Swift. And, pray, what more do you want ? You 
are ovemice in your choosing, miss, and ungrateful 
besides, for anyone can see that for him you are the 
only woman in the world. 

Vanessa. And what of that ? I protest I heartily 

4—2 
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wish him another. I don't care for the sighs of one 
for whom I am, and always have been, the only woman 
in the world. To be the only one is not to be the 
first. I want to be chosen by him who, having seen 
many women, likes me the best. 

Swift. Indeed, Miss Vanity ! What ! do you 
always want to be the first ? I must be careful, 
then, how I tell you of Mrs. Warburton and my 
Lady Betty, and other beauties of the toast with 
whom I go to play cards. 

Vanessa. Ye§, I know. You were at Mrs. War- 
burton's the other night until nine o'clock, when you 
had told us you were too busy to stir abroad, looking 
over Mrs. Strangeways' hand at ombre, I was told, 
and telling her which card to play. 

Swift. Mrs. Strangeways ? You need not be 
afraid of her. 'Tis but an ugly, awkward slut, and 
plays the wrong card of tener than any woman I ever 
knew. 

Vanessa. An ugly, awkward slut ! I like to hear 
those words. 

Swift. Upon my soul, miss, you must have an evil 
nature ! Why should you grudge other women 
pleasing as well as yourself ? 

Vanessa. All that I grudge is that she should please 
you. 

Swift. Here's a clutter ! What ! you would 
have me believe you jealous ? 

Vanessa {trying to speak ligkUy). Shall I tell you 
the truth ? I am jealous — I am horribly jealous. 

Swift. Tut, tut ! you are too romantic. This 
comes of going to the playhouse and listening to 
Mr. Congreve. You should read some sound, whole- 
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some books, and go walk in the Mall of a fine day, to 
shake ofif the spleen. 

Vanessa. Ah, I do read ; I do try to forget what 
you call my romantic ideas. I have been reading 
lately, more than I have done in a great while, and 
those books that you have chose for me — some that 
required the greatest attention. It is no use. The 
more I try, the more 

Swift, The more what ? 

Vanessa. The more I think of you ; the more I 
would see you, speak to you ; the more I count the 
hours till you have come, and look back to them when 
you are gone. Yes, I must tell you this, even if you 
chide me, if you trample on me. I have but one 
thought in this world, and that is of you. 

Swift. Nay, nay ! Let me entreat you not to 
make yourself and me unhappy with vain imaginings. 

Vanessa. Imaginings ! Is that all you can find in 
your heart to comfort me withal ? Ah, cease being 
the teacher, the monitor ! 'Tis your lessons, alas ! 
that have undone me, for 'tis not my mind you have 
taught, but my heart. 

Swift. Stop, stop ! Put away these wild thoughts. 
You must — you must ! 

Vanssa (despairingly). Nay, nay, I cannot — 
even for your chiding ! Ah no, I cannot I (Going 
towards him) Ah, let me speak 

Swift (sternly). No, Vanessa ! put this away from 
5^u — overcome it. You can be different from other 
women — above them, apart from them. Show me 
you can be strong. Put it away. 

Vanessa. I can sooner put away my life. Alas ! 
take no comfort in the thought that I am different 
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from other women ; I am truly like the weakest of 
them and the most miserable : for I hereby declare 
that 'tis not in the power of time or accident to lessen 
my inexpressible passion. 

Swift. Tear it out of your heart — put it away. 

Enter Mrs. Vanhomrigh. At first she does not see 

Vanessa. 

Mrs. V. I am sorry, Dr. Swift, if I return so soon, 
but Dr. Ra5miond has forgot where he must buy 
his spectacles. Why, Esther, what are you doing 
here ? 

Swift. She came but to be instructed in the mean- 
ing of a passage she was studying. 

Mrs. V. Studying ! So ! I thought she had the 
headache? and, indeed, child, you seem quite dis- 
composed. 

Vanessa. You are mistook, I assure you. 

Swift (aside to Mrs. V.). I have been reasoning 
with her on that matter of which we spoke. 

Mrs. V. I am very glad to hear it. And will she 
listen to reason ? 

Swift. Why, ma'am, I hope so, I hope so — in 
time. 

Mrs.. V. I owe you my thanks. And now will it 
please you to give me that address ? We had best 
have it writ down, perhaps. And also of the book- 
seller's you advised me to go to. 

Swift. I will give them to you. I have them 
here. [Exit r. 

Mrs. V. (to Vanessa). I will take you with me in 
the hackney ; the air will do you good. 
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Vanessa. Nay, ma'am, it will make me worse. 

Mrs. V. Do not answer me, I beg. I will carry you 
whither I choose. You are of far too independent a 
humour. I will tell Dr. Swift to chide you for it. 

Vanessa. Nay, Dr. Swift has enough to chide me 
for already. Let him spare me a little. 

Mrs. V. That puts me in mind of something vastly 
interesting that Dr. Rajmiond has been telling us. 

Vanessa. Dr. Raymond ! Can he tell anything 
vastly interesting ? I should doubt it. 

Mrs. V. Why, what a peevish humour you are in 
to-day ! What he told us concerns Dr. Sv/if t. 

Vanessa. Dr. Swift ! What of him ? 

Mrs. V. I have a mind not to tell you, since you 
seem so httle inclined. 

Vanessa. Come, now, madam, I am in no humour 
to be tormented. What of Dr. Swift ? 

Mrs. V. Well, I will tell you, though you don't 
deserve it. But, firstly, had you not always 
thought that Dr. Swift had never known what 
love was ? 

Vanessa. I cannot tell. 

Mrs. V. Well, I had thought so, and others be- 
sides. But now it seems we have all been mistook. 
(Vanessa looks at her.) For there is a lady in Ireland, 
Dr. Raymond says, with whom he is on the very 
best of terms. 

Vanessa. Tis a lie ! I will not believe it ! 

Mrs. V. Hoity-toity, child ! You are very ready 
to say that the Rev. Dr. Rajmiond tells a lie ! I do 
not mean any evil of the lady, to be sure, but he says 
they are the very greatest friends, and that Dr. Swift 
writes to her every day. 
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Vanessa. Writes to her, every day ! 

Mrs. V. Ay. Did you ever hear the like ? So 
busy a man, too ! So it is, when people are so clever. 
'Tis no more trouble, I dare say, to him to write a 
letter than to another to choose a periwig. But 'tis 
a diverting tale, is it not ? 

Vanessa. Most diverting ! 

Mrs. V. And, indeed. Dr. Raymond said that there 
had been a report that Dr. Swift was married to her, 
but that he, for his part, did not believe it. 

Vanessa. No, I do not believe it, either. 

Mrs. V. But I shall rally Dr. Swift about it, I 
promise you. It will be vastly droll to see what sort 
of a countenance he shall make. 

Vanessa. Not while I am here, I beg of you. 

Mrs. V. Tut, miss ! Are you now going to teach 
me when I must speak ? 

Enter Swift r. 

Swift. So, madam, here is the address. 

Mrs. V. Many thanks. This time I will keep it 
myself. 

Swift. Ay, you had best do so, for Dr. Raymond's 
mind seems to be somewhat obscured by the delights 
of London. 

Mrs. V. Do you know what he would have had us 
believe just now ? (Vanessa looks at her anxiously.) 
To be sure, it may have been a jest — ^what you call 

a bite — ^but he said 

{The door opens, Lewis comes in hastily,) 

Swift {starts). Ha, Mr. Secretary Lewis ! 

Lewis. Forgive me, if I burst into the room with 
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so little ceremony, but I want to be the first to offer 
you my congratulations, Mr. Dean. 

Swift. So it is settled, then ? Dean of what ? 

Lewis {with affected rejoicing). Of the Cathedral of 
St. Patrick's in Dublin. 

Swift. Of St. Patrick's ? 

Vanessa. You will go back to Ireland, then ? 

Swift. So it seems. 

Enter Raymond hastily. 

Raymond. My good friend, as I sat waiting in the 
hackney, Mr. Lewis told me the news. Why, this is 
indeed a joyful day ! 

Swift. Thank you, doctor. I knew you would 
be glad. 

Raymond. What ! to think you are coming back 
to Ireland for good and all ? Was there ever so 
happy a day as this ? 

Swift. Never, no doubt. 

Mrs. V. My heartiest good wishes. Dr. Swift, 
though we shall miss you sadly. 

Swift. Thank you, Madam Van — thank you. 

Mrs. V. {aside to Vanessa). Esther, do you say 
nothing ? 

Vanessa. I have said enough. 

Enter Thorold and Diaper. 

Thorold. We have just heard the news in my 
lord's antechamber. I wish you joy, Mr. Dean. 
Diaper. My very best wishes. 
Swift. Thank you. You are really too good. 
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Lewis (going). You will be coming to see my Lord 
Treasurer, I suppose ? 

Swift. Yes, I must. 

Lewis. He desires you will dine with him to- 
morrow to speak of important things. 

Swift. Good. Tell him I will come. 

Vanessa. To-morrow ? 

Mrs. V. Twas to-morrow you had promised to 
dine with us, Dr. Swift. 

Swift. To-morrow ? So it was. 

Vanessa. Can you not come ? 

Swift. I am very sorry, Madam Van, so to let 
go my promise, but I fear my business with my Lord 
Treasurer is urgent. 

Lewis. Ay, it is. I shall see you later, then. 

[Goes out, followed by Barber, Thorold, 
and Diaper. 

Swift. I have much to say and think of before I 
go, many things begun that I must leave to others 
to finish ; but I will fancy I am needed for this day 
longer before I give up England altogether. 

Mrs. V. Ay, to be sure you will have plenty to 
do. I know how busy persons of consequence always 
are. Come, then, Esther ; we will not detain Dr. Swift 
longer. {At door, Raymond standing ready to follow) 
You must come and bid farewell to us before you go, 
Mr. Dean. 

Swift. If it is possible, I. will. 

Mrs. V. You are coming, too, Dr. Raymond ? 
(Raymond hows and holds the door open for 
her, Mrs. V. goes out.) 

Vanessa (following). You say you are giving up 
England altogether, then ? Everything, and every- 
one in it ? 
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Swift. Everything . . . and, it may be, everyone. 
Vanessa (looking at him despairingly), I wish you 
joy, Mr. Dean. 

(She goes out ; Raymond follows her. Swift 
watches them out, then comes back with a 
face of despair.) 
Swift. St. Patrick's ! Ah, my God ! 



Curtain. 



ACT III 

Scene i. — A room in Stella's house in Dublin. It is 
plainly furnished. Window R.c at back. Door r. 
at back. Door l. down stage. Stella discovered 
readings Mrs. Dingley sitting at work. 

Mrs. D. Dr. Swift is late this afternoon. (Stella 
goes on reading ; Mrs. D. looks at her impatiently y and 
stops working, looks wearied, then says again :) Dr. 
Swift is late this afternoon. Do you not think so, 
Esther ? 

Stella. Is he ? He does not use to come much 
sooner than this. 

{Another silence. Mrs. D. works on, then gets 
up restlessly and looks out of the window 
R.c. at back.) 

Mrs. D. What a dull afternoon it is ! Do you not 
think so, Esther ? 

Stella (reading). I had not noticed it. 

Mrs. D. You have but to look out of the window, 
child, to see the sky gray, and the dead leaves flying 
on to the pavement, and the Liffey rolling along 
for ever without doing anything else. Lord ! what 
a prospect to look upon ! 

Stella. My good Dingley, why look upon it, then ? 
You had best turn your eyes within doors. 

Mrs. D. And if I do, 'tis mighty diverting, no doubt, 

[60] 
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to look round on these lodgings Dr. Swift has chose 
for us. 

Stella. And yet, when we were at Laracor, you 
left the Dean no peace till we should come to Dublin. 

Mrs. D. Laracor \ A pretty place, truly, where 
the parlour smoked, and the rain dropped from the 
skies into the kitchen, and I had to trudge two miles 
in the mud to find a little parsley to eat with a boiled 
pullet. 

Stella. Well, now you are in a town where parsley 
is to be had for the asking you should be content. 

Mrs. D. Content ! I thank God it takes more than 
that to make me content. And so I will tell Dr. Swift 
so soon as he shall come. 

Stella. Do so. No doubt it will please him. 

Mrs. D. And if it does I shall be mighty glad, for 
he has been in so black a humour of late that every- 
thing that is said and done seems but to vex him. 
Why is it, think you ? 

Stella (sighing, aside). Who can tell ? His health 
has been giving him uneasiness, and I'm sure 'tis no 
wonder. He has had these fits of giddiness often of 
late, and they prey upon his humour. 

Mrs. D. (spitefully). And he misses his life in 
London, perhaps, and the fine ladies Dr. Raymond 
says were used to go to his rooms there. 

Stella (calmly). Possibly. 

Mrs. D. If I was you, miss, 'twould put me some- 
what out of countenance that the Dean should receive 
letters from London madams. 

Stella. 'Tis not my concern. 

Mrs. D. Indeed ! I should have thought it was. 
And I must tell you that I know for a truth that one 
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young miss — and she is vastly handsome, and a lady 
of the toast — ^is for ever sending him letters, and that 
the Dean is sometimes mightily out of humour when 
he reads them. 

Stella. Where did you hear such idle gossip ? 

Mrs. D. Gossip ! Tis no gossip. It was his ser- 
vant Patrick who told me. 

Stella. What ! would you ask questions of a 
serving-man ? 

Mrs. D. Why not, if he knows the answer ? 
And if 'tis the Dean's health makes him uneasy, he 
should come out the more, then, and quit pondering 
overmuch. Indeed, I quite thought he would have 
come this morning to inquire of our health and how 
we liked our new quarters. 

Stella. You know he never comes in the forenoon, 
lest folk should talk. 

Mrs. D. Talk ? And what about, pray, more than 
they do already ? It is absurd to see him so careful 
always about his intercourse with us. 

Stella. He is quite right. 

Mrs. D. Well, if he thinks to stop people's tongues 
by not lodging us in the Deanery, by not coming here 
in the forenoon, and by never being seen with you 
but in my company, I can assure you that he is 
mistook ; they will talk all the same. 

Stella. Let them, so long as I do not hear them. 

Mrs. D. 'Tis mighty fine to be so proud, miss, 
but there may come a day when they will say it so 
loud you will have to listen. 

Stella (rising). My good Dingley, you will forgive 
me if I go study for awhile ? [Exit. 

Mrs. D. (alone). Was there ever such infatuation ? 
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What ! must a man needs have two women at his 
beck and call to make his life comfortable and put 
up with his humours, and never a wife with it all 
to make him hear reason ? I vow I have a mind to 
tell him what I think, in spite of his scowls. 

Enter Swift. 

Swift. Where is Stella ? 

Mrs. D. She is in her chamber. Good-morning, 
Mr. Dean. 

Swift (impatiently). Good-morning, Mrs. Dingley. 
We need not, I trust, keep up the ceremonies of Queen 
Anne's Court in Dublin. 

Mrs. D. I was not took to Court when I was in 
London. I cannot tell, therefore, what happens 
there. 

Swift. Twas an oversight, truly. Next time you 
shall be made a Lady-in-waiting. 

Mrs. D. (acidly). Your reverence appears to be 
of a merry himiour to-day. 

Swift. Not so merry, neither, I can tell you* 
Those cursed parsons will end by driving me out of 
my senses. Do you say Stella is in her chamber ? 
Will you go call her, if you please ? 

Mrs. D. Ay, I will go. But I doubt if you will 
find her so cheerful, neither. 

Swift (stopping Mrs. D. as she is going). What is 
that you say ? Why is she not cheerful ? 

Mrs. D. Why should she be. Dr. Swift ? 

Swift. What ! has she not everything in the 
world to make her happy ? 

Mrs. D. She is easily pleased, then. 

Swift. I am in no humour this morning to guesa 
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riddles, Mrs. Dingley, and I beg that you will tell 
me straight out what is this great need in Stella's 
existence. Is her new London apron rent in two, or 
does the wind fly down her chimney instead of up ? 

Mrs. D. There are other things that make women 
unhappy besides rent aprons and smoky chimneys. 

Swift. Indeed ? These are the trials I am most 
used to be entertained with. 

Mrs. D. You have but to look at her to see she 
is sad and pale. 

Swift. Why, she is paler, perhaps, than she was 
used to be — ^but that, alas, is tiie lot of women. The 
roses of thirty do not bloom as brilliant as those of 
eighteen. 

Mrs. D. {tossing her head). And yet. Dr. Swift, 'tis 
no reason because a woman is over thirty that she 
must needs be as faded as you would make out, if 
she is but taken care of and has her comforts in her 
home about her. 

Swift. And, pray, what comfort is there that I 
have asked Stella to do without ? Is there anything 
a woman needs which I have not given her ? 

Mrs. D. Yes, the most necessary thing of all. 

Swift. And what is that ? 

Mrs. D. a husband. 

Swift. Ha, ha ! Would you have me believe that 
Stella is one of the thrice-foolish women who hold that 
there is no salvation but in the estate of matrimony ? 
No, my good Dingley, she has none of the airs and 
graces of a miss in search of a husband. 

Mrs. D. She may not be in search of one, but she 
might, nevertheless, be ready to welcome one who 
should come. 
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Swift. So, then, let us wait till the gallant shall 
present himself before we get heated over the matter. 

Mrs. D. Wait ! Stella has done that enough 
already. 'Tis time she were married. 

Swift. And to whom would you marry her, my 
good ma'am ? 

Mrs. D. Do you ask me that ? / 

(Swift turns and looks at her quickly. The 
door opens and Stella conies in.) 

Stella (going to him with her hands out). You are 
come, dear friend ! I am glad. 

Swift (looking at her). Why, I don't see much amiss 
in your looks. 

Stella. Amiss ! Indeed, I hope not. Pray, did 
you expect to do so ? 

Mrs. D. Clever people see what they wish to see, 
and nothing else. [Exit r. 

Swift. I had feared lest the air of Ormond's Quay 
might have suited you as ill as it does Mrs. Dingley. 

Stella (smiling). Poor Dingley ! I fear she has 
been vexing you with her complaints. What has 
she been saying ? 

Swift (affecting to speak carelessly). Why, nothing 
that needs notice. 

Stella. You look tired and weary to-day. Is all 
not going smoothly at the cathedral ? 

Swift. Smoothly ? Nothing goes smoothly. My 
kingdom of Prebendaries and Canons is but an unruly 
one ; every energy I possess is devoted to quelling 
it, and I am weary of it aU — ^weary of everything. 
(Stella looks at him and sighs aside.) I had a letter 
to-day from London, from Erasmus Lewis. He says 
the Whigs are so split into two parties that nothing 

5 
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will bring them together again. He would have me 
write a piece to show them their folly. 

Stella. And will you not do so ? 

Swift. Nay, my pen has lost its power. 

Stella. Why, pick up the same pen with which 
you wrote ' The Tale of a Tub.' You will then find 
its power. 

Swift. ' The Tale of a Tub ' ? Good God ! what 
a genius I had when I wrote that book ! 

Stella. You have it still. 

Swift. Even if you tell me so but out of comfort, 
'tis good to hear at a time when all seems black, 
black, with no Ught anywhere. A horror of darkness 
is upon me, and a fear — a deadly fear — that some 
day the darkness may be blacker still, that it may 
end in . . . Stella, keep it from me — ^keep it from 
me ! {Buries his face in his hands and shudders,) 

Stella. My friend — ^my dear friend — all is not as 
black as you think. You are not well to-day ; you 
are not yourself. 

Swift. No, no, I am not. Mind, not to a soul on 
this earth but you would I have said this. Forget it 
— forget it while you may. 

Stella (trying to speak lightly). Why, to be sure I 
will, and in the meantime we will presently go out 
and let the fresh air blow away the cobwebs. 'Twill 
do us all good. 

Swift. Ay, to be sure, you need it too. Stella, 
let me look at you. What is this I hear of you ? 
Are you well ? Is your life happy ? 

Stella. And why should it not be ? 

Swift. Nay, that is no answer. Tell me the 
truth. 
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Stella. Well ? to be sure I am well. 

Swift. And happy ? 

Stella. And happy too— of course. 

Swift (stiU looking at her). I almost believe you 
are speaking the truth, that you are really content 
with this Ufe you have chose, that shuts you out 
from so much that to the ordinary woman is the very 
breath of existence. 

Stella. I have told you before that I am content. 

Swift. Do you never sigh that you were not a town 
miss, ogled by coxcombs, courted by suitors, coquet- 
ting, adorning, until finally you should end by marry- 
ing some fop and being the mother of his children ? 

Stella. Nay, for you saved me from that fate by 
early teaching me to despise these things. Tis not 
for nothing I have been your pupil ; I have leamt 
my lesson well. 

Swift. But has it been a hard one ? 

Stella. Not too hard for me to learn. 

Enter Terence. 

Terence. Here is a letter, your reverence, sent 
on from the Deanery. 

Swift. From the Deanery ? Why this hot haste ? 

Terence. The messenger said he was not to go 
without he has the answer. 

Swift. So, then, if he have time on his hands he 
may wait till it comes. I am in no humour for 
writing letters. {Exit Terence.) They are for ever 
plaguing me with letters about nothing. Tis prob- 
ably from a Prebendary to say that a choir-boy 
deserves a whipping, and I shall be glad if the rascal 
should get it, and the Prebendary too. (Takes up 

5—2 
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the letter, tears it open, and turns away as he reads 
it; then throws it down on the table.) Stay, tell the 
messenger I will write the answer. 

(Stella watches him aside.) 
Stella. You will find all ready for writing in my 
little study downstairs if you should choose. 

Swift. I will go write there. (Goes out hastily.) 
Stella {after a mofnent*s irresolution, going to table 
and taking up letter Swift left). So she is in Ireland — 
close at hand. . . . {Reads slowly aloud :) ' Once I 
had a friend that would see me sometimes and advise 
me what to do, who banished all my uneasiness. 
But now, when my misfortimes are increased by being 
in a strange place among prying people, you fly me 
and give no reason. Pray, what can be wrong in 
seeing and advising an imhappy woman ? You can- 
not but know that your frowns make life insupport- 
able. You have taught me to distinguish, and then 
you leave me miserable. Now, all I beg is that you 
will for once counterfeit the indulgent friend you once 
were. If you continue to treat me as you do, you will 
not be made imeasy by me long. 'Tis impossible to 
describe what I have suffered since I saw you last. 
I am sure I could have borne the rack better than 
those killing words of yours. The reason I write to 
you is that I cannot tell you if I should see you. For 
when I begin to complain, then you are angry, and 
there is something in your looks so awful that it 
strikes me dmnb.' (Stella puts letter back on table, 
then repeats slowly to herself :) ' You have taught me 
to distinguish, and then you leave me miserable.' 
. . . What ! Is she miserable ? {Wrings her hands 
and walks across the room.) 
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Enter Mrs. Dingley. 

Mrs. D. (hastily). Esther, child, I see some company 
arriving. I believe *tis Dr. Raymond. Why, where 
is the Dean ? Has he gone ? 

Stella {rousing herself). He has gone to reply to a 

letter. 

Enter Swift hastily, 

Stella. Have you despatched your messenger ? 

Swift. Yes. (Looks round.) Where is that letter 
I had ? Ah, there it is ! (Takes letter.) I am going 
to visit the Bishop of Clogher, and have a stroll with 
him in the college gardens, for I doubt there is a 
busybody coming up the stairs at this moment. I 
tried to forbid him the door, but 'twas too late. 

Mrs. D. What ! would you deny us all entertain- 
ment. Dr. Swift ? 

Swift. Entertainment ? Is that what you call 
it? 

Terence (announces). Dr. Raymond ! 

Enter Raymond. 

Raymond. Ah, my friend ! I have not seen you 
in an age. 

Swift (aside). 'Twas a golden age. 

Raymond. Madams, your servant. Mr. Dean, I am 
honoured. I trust the ladies of St. Mary's are well ; 
but I need not ask — the answer is writ in their 
looks. 

Mrs. D. (delighted). Why, doctor, you are very 
polite. 'Tis true that to-day I do not feel amiss. 

Raymond (to Swift). I went to the Deanery, but 
was told you were not within. What a piece of 
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good fortune to find you here and have a quiet 
talk! 

Swift. Indeed I am sorry that I cannot stay 
with you ; I am but now starting to visit the Bishop 
of Clogher. 

Raymond. The Bishop of Clogher ? Why, now, 
how fortunate that you told me ! for I can save you 
that journey. I crossed with him on the college 
green, and he told us he designed to come here. 

Swift (aside). So, then, it seems there is no escape. 
(Aloud) Are you not going to give us a dish of your 
chocolate to-day, Mrs. Dingley ? 

Mrs. D. (bridling). Yes, indeed ; I was just going to 
offer you some. I remember Dr. Raymond liked 
the last I made him. 

Raymond. You are a beneficent fairy, ma'am, 
to remember so shrewdly. Tis true your chocolate 
was the best I ever tasted. (Exit Mrs. Dingley.) 
Where do you get it from, miss ? 

Stella. Twas sent to Dr. Swift by one of his 
London friends. 

Raymond. Aha ! By one of those fine ladies, 
doubtless, that I saw making coffee for you (to Swift). 

Stella (quietly). Twas sent by Mrs. Vanhomrigh. 
Was it she who made the coffee ? 

Raymond. Why, to be sure, yes — she and her 
beautiful daughter. 

Stella. Is she so beautiful ? 

Raymond. A very vision of loveliness. What has 
become of them. Dr. Swift ? 

Swift. The mother is dead, poor soul. She died 
in the spring. 

Raymond. Dead, is she ? Poor lady ! What ! 
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the same that carried me to the mercer's, the draper's, 
and the peruke-maker's in a chaise ? One of the 
most delightful days I ever spent. Dear, dear, to 
think that she is dead ! And what became of her 
daughter ? Is she married to that yoimg gallant, her 
kinsman, of whom some spoke ? 

Swift. No ; he was killed in the war. She is not 
married. She is in Ireland. 

Raymond. I wonder if it is she who has come to 
Marley Abbey, near Celbridge ? I remember hearing 
'twas someone with a foreign-sounding name. 

Stella. Celbridge ? That is not far from 
here. 

Raymond. Quite within an easy ride for you, 
miss, if you should choose. And now I come to think 
of it, it must have been the lady I saw one day at 
the gate as I rode past. She is beautiful, certainly, 
but she looked very sad. After losing her mother, 
can you wonder ? 

Swift {impatiently). Pray, sir, does everyone in 
Ireland' take so keen an interest in other people's 
business ? 

Raymond. Surely, Mr. Dean, 'tis but neighbourly 
to do so. You would not have a stranger settle 
within a few miles of you and not mark her 
doings ? 

Swift. I thank God that my soul is not vexed 
with such neighbourly charity. 

Enter Terence. 

Terence (announces). His lordship the Bishop of 
Qogher ! 
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Enter the Bishop, a benevolent-looking prelate with 

gray hair. Exit Terence. 

Swift (greeting Bishop). Your lordship has come 
at a right moment. We were disputmg on the duty 
of a neighbour. 

Bishop. 'Tis a somewhat wide subject. I should 
say (the door opens and Mrs. Dingley brings in choco- 
late) — that the duty of a neighbour is to drink chocolate 
with his friend. 

Swift. Why, that is true wisdom. If people would 
keep to that, 'twould satisfy me well. 

(Mrs. Dingley comes forward and puts choco- 
late on the table. Stella and she pour 
it out. Mrs. Dingley helps Raymond. 
Stella helps Swift and the Bishop.) 

Stella (advancing to Bishop). Will your lordship 
have some chocolate ? 

Bishop. I thank you, my dear miss. But, tell me, 
how does DubUn suit you ? Your looks seem to say 
that you are better in the coimtry. 

Stella. Why, I shall begin to beUeve that I am 
ailing, if everyone rebukes my looks. 

Swift. If you don't take care she will presently be 
set complaining. 

Stella (smiling at Swift). Rest you content, 
Mr, Dean, I shall not complain. 

Bishop. And what is your latest news from England ? 

Swift. Why, I no longer know any of it. I can 
give you the latest news of willows and marshy soil, 
but not, I am glad to say, of politics or parties. I 
have done with them. 

Raymond. Ah, my lord Bishop, I can hardly 
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believe that. I fancy the Dean is Uke me : he finds 
himself prodigiously at home among the London 
folk. 

Bishop. Well, my tastes are otherwise. I prefer 
the quiet of the coimtry. 

Raymond. You amaze me, my lord ! Think how 
many people there are in London. 

Swift. And how many more fools you are likely 
to meet in a day's walk. 

Bishop (smiling, rising). Well, I will count how 
many I shall meet on my way this afternoon. I have 
promised to go to the palace to see the Archbishop. 

Raymond (fussily). Will you allow me to bear you 
company ? I also am going in that same direction. 

Bishop. Pray do so. Your servant, Madam Ding- 
ley, and yours too, Mistress Johnson. 

(Exit, followed by Raymond, who has bowed 
to ladies. Swift goes with them to show 
them out.) 

Mrs. D. I am weary of being within doors. What 
do you say, Stella, shall we put on our mantuas and 
go walk on the green ? We may meet the reverend 
gentlemen on their returning. 

Stella (wearily). Nay, dear Dingley, do you go 
without me, if you so please. I will rather stay 
within. My himiour is not sociable to-day. 

Mrs. D. As you choose, miss, but I warn you that 
'tis not good for the himiour to sit alone overmuch. 
You will certainly get the vapours if you are not 
careful. [Exit. 

Stella (alone, looks round with relief as Mrs. D. 
goes out ; silent business ; gets up restlessly ; sits down 
by table, with her head in her hands). Ah, there are times 
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when life can hardly be lived through. What is it 
like, I wonder — ^what is it like to be a happy wife 
and mother, to be like other women who have gone 
along the beaten tracks of life till they leave it without 
knowing what it means ? Still, I have chose the best. 
I would not give up my own unhappiness for another 
woman's bliss. {Leans forward on the table drying her 
eyes,) 

Enter Swift. 

Swift {with relief). So, we are rid of everyone. 
And has even Dingley, too, disappeared? That is 
5 ,^ ' well; for some moments, at least, we shall be at 

{*■' peace. 

Stella. Ay, 'tis a comfort. 

Swift {looking at her). Stella ! What ! have you 
been weeping ? What is it ? What has grieved you? 

Stella {trying to recover herself and speak as usual). 
Nothing. 

Swift. Nothing ? Nay, it is of no use to tell me 
that. You are not one of the women whose tears are 
ever ready to flow. Stella, let me look into your face. 
(Stella looks at him, tries to smile, falters, and looks 
away. Swift continues slowly) So, I see what they 
mean who hint at your looks being changed. ... I 
asked you just now if you were happy : you said that 
you were. . . . Was it the truth ? 

Stella {hesitates, then makes up her mind to speak). 
No, it was not. {Turns away and covers her face with 
her hands.) 

Swift {after a moment's silence). So ! Has the 
lesson been too hard, after all ? 

Stella. No, no, it shall not be too hard. I wiU 
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leaxn it. I can. Forgive me — forgive me this 
horrible weakness — forget it. You shall not see me 
so again. 

Swift. What ! is poor Stella made of the same 
stuff as other women, after all ? 

Stella. Ah, spare me — spare me ! You shall see 
that I am not. 

Swift. Do the world's cold looks and venomous 
shafts pierce through even your panoply of pride ? 

Stella. They shall do so no more. For what the 
world may think I will not care. There is only one 
thought I cannot endure, that I might lose your 
friendship, that something should come between us, 
that I should not be nearer to you than the whole 
world beside. That would be beyond my strength. 
I see it now. Don't make me suffer that. 

(Swift has walked about restlessly in storm- 
tossed indecision,. At last he turns as 
with a sudden resolution,) 

Swift. Would it make you happier if you had the 
right to share my life, to be by my side always, to 
be nearer to me than anyone else could ever be? 
(Stella looks at him questioninglyy as though hardly 
daring to believe his meaning) — to be — ^my wife ? 

Stella (incredulously, tremulously). Your wife ? 

Swift. Since you say that you do not care for the 
world, would you be content if it never knew ? If, 
though you were indeed my wife, we continued in the 
eyes of others as we are now ? You know me as 
no other woman in the world could ever do ; you should 
have no illusions about me. You know that I can 
be no obedient husband, no slave in the bonds of 
marriage ; you know that the very thought has to 
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me ever been impossible. Will you be content with 
what I can give ? 

Stella (giving him her hand). My Ufe belongs to 
you. 

Swift. I will go find the Bishop. Come in an hour 
to the Deanery. 
Stella. I will come. 

(Swift goes out, Stella covers her face 
with her hands as the curtain comes down.) 

Scene II. — The Deanery. Swift's study. Large fold- 
ing'doors at hack. Small door r. Door l. As 
the curtain rises Swift, Stella, and the Bishop 
of Clogher come through folding-doors at hack, 
followed by Mrs. Dingley. 

Swift (giving Bishop his hand). Here is another 
service to be added to the long record of your friend- 
ship for me. 

Bishop (holding out a hand to each). And I need not 
say how gladly I have done it, or how fervently I 
wish you happiness. 

Swift. There is one thing more I would say : it 
is my earnest wish that, except the four persons here 
present, no one shall know what has taken place here 
to-day. 

Bishop. Since that is your wish, you may, of 
course, trust me. Good-morrow, dear friends. It 
will not be long, I hope, before we meet again. 

Swift. Good-bye, my lord Bishop, and again 
thank you. 

(Swift opens door for the Bishop and follows 
him out.) 
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Mrs. D. a pretty marriage, forsooth ! Did anyone 
ever see the Hke ? Where is the pride and glory of 
being married if *tis done so, in a private chapel with 
a license, and no one to look on at what is happening ? 
Why, 'tis little better than being single. 

Stella (wearily). I pray you, dear Dingley, no 
more of this. I am content ; be you content 
too. 

Mrs. D. Why, if you are content, in truth it 
matters little to anyone else. 

(Goes out. Swift re-enters quickly, and turns 
at the door to listen.) 

Swift. I heard a knock resounding on the house 
door. I fear 'tis too late to escape. 

Stella. Look you ! Go out that way into the 
garden, and when the servant shall come up I will 
say you are not within. Let me save you from that 
burden, at any rate. 

Swift. And your conscience from a Ue. A fine 
plan indeed ! Then you will join me in the garden 
and we will all stroll back together along the river 
banks to Ormond's Quay. 

Stella (smiling). We will. Go quickly, lest you 
be surprised here. 

(Swift goes hack to her and takes her hand.) 

Swift. Thank you. 

(They look at each other ; then he goes quickly 
out R. Enter Servant l., showing in 
Vanessa.) 

Servant (looking round). I thought his reverence 
was here, madam. (Looks inquiringly at Stella.) 

Vanessa. Is the Dean not within ? 

Stella. No, madam ; he has just gone out. 
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Vanessa {standing irresolutely). Tis a pity ! You 
are quite sure that he is not here ? 

Stella. He left the house just before you entered 
it. [Exit Servant. 

Vanessa. I much wished to speak with him. 

Stella. Could you not retiun to-morrow ? 

Vanessa. I am not staying in Dublin, and must 
take coach for an hour to arrive here from Celbridge. 

Stella. From Celbridge ? Are you Mistress Van- 
homrigh ? 

Vanessa. My name is Esther Vanhomrigh. 

Stella. And mine is Esther Johnson. 

(They look at each other.) 

Vanessa. You are Esther Johnson ? . . . Then, 
you and your friend live here, I believe ? 

Stella. No, madam ; we live in our own dwelling 
on Ormond's Quay, over against St. Mary's. 

Vanessa. Oh, I beg your pardon ; I had heard 
you lived imder Dr. Swift's roof. 

Stella. No, you are mistaken. We are Dr. Swift's 
oldest friends. He uses to visit us in our home, and 
we also visit him in his. (Calmly) Will you not leave 
some message with his serving-man ? 

Vanessa. Nay, I can leave no message. 

(A pause. Stella and Vanessa look at 
each other : Stella remains apparently 
impassive ; Vanessa, visibly agitated, 
finally makes up her mind to speak,) 

Vanessa. You — you can tell me what I would ask, 
though you are the last one I should wisely have 
chose to ask. 

Stella (determined to be calm). What would you 
know ? 
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Vanessa. Everything ! I would ask, I would 
know, even though it should kill me, all that through 
these long years I have tortured mj^elf with imagin- 
ing. I came to ask him, though he should strike me 

dead for asking it He is not here, but I know 

that you can tell me. I know it too well. 

Stella. What is it you wish to know ? 

Vanessa. Is there need to tell you ? Do you not 
imderstand without my speaking a word ? You know 
you do. 

Stella. 'Tis better for you that I should under- 
stand only what you tell me; otherwise I might 
imagine too much. 

Vanessa. Too much ! Nothing that you could 
imagine of my sufferings would be overmuch. Do 
you know what my life has been — ^what these years 
have been to me — of loneliness, of heartsick longing, 
of hoping against hope ? 

Stella. Of hoping ... for what ? 

Vanessa. Ah, I see — I hear in your tone how poorly 
you judge me for laying bare my griefs to you, of all 
women in the world. But I have gone too far for 
that to stop me now. What I would know, what I 
must know, is, how far during these years another 
woman has filled up his life, has taken his heart. 
Tell me — ^tell me that ! 

Stella. Never ! If I could, I would never choose 
reply to such a question. 

Vanessa. Ah, 'tis no time for handsome words — 
let us speak plain. That time I was used to see him 
in London — that time, beautiful beyond my express- 
ing, when he taught me, counselled me, was my 
friend (Stella listens with set teeth.) Ah, how 
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happy I was ! And then do you know what I dared? 
Yes, I will tell you, that you may despise me the more. 
I told him that I loved him. I would have asked him 
to marry me. And 'twas on that very day that some 
idle gossip from Ireland first brought me your name. 
Ah, Fate chose a cruel moment to tell me by what 
chains he was bound ! 

Stella (proudly). Bound ? He was bound by no 
chains. He was free to choose, and he chose. 

Vanessa. Free ? No, by heavens, not free ! You 
know it as well as I. I was told then how the talk 
of the town had linked you together — I was told 

Stella. Stop ! I will not listen. 

Vanessa. Nay, you must hear it — you shall ! 
And you shall tell me if it is true. Some said you 
were married to him. I would not think it. Now, 
in Dublin, they are so saying again. * 

Stella. Let them say it. 

Vanessa. Married ! His wife ! Bound to him ! 
And he to you ! Tell me — ^is it true ? 

Stella. I have told you that I will not answer. 

Vanessa. You will not answer ? For your own 
sake you should. Do you know what else they are 
saying of you ? 

Stella {stopping her), I will not hear it. 

Vanessa. What ! Are you afraid of the world's 
judgment. 

Stella. Afraid? {Scornfully) How little you know 
me ! If my name has been linked with Dr. Swift's, 
I glory in it ; I thank Heaven for having given me 
such a friend. 

Vanessa. A friend ! Is he nothing more ? 

Stella {proudly). For me it is enough. 
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Vanessa. Ah, leave torturing me longer ! Give 
me an answer. 

Stella. Go to himself and ask for one, if you are 
brave enough. 

Vanessa (shudderit^). Brave enough ! In fancy 
I was brave . . . but now ... I tremble at the 
very thought. . . . What shall I do ? What will 
become of me ? 

Enter Swift l. He does not see Vanessa at firstj as 
the way the door opens hides her from him. 

Swift. Come, Stella, why do you tarry ? Who 
was the intruder ? 

(Stella turns round slowly to him without 
speaking. He sees Vanessa.) 
Vanessa. I . . . am the intruder. 
Swift. You ! 

{He looks at her, his brow growing dark and 

angry, A moment's pause, Stella goes 

out,) 

Vanessa (looking timidly at Swift). Ah, be kind 

to me ! . . . Don't look so angry at me ; I cannot 

bear it. 

Swift. Did you not receive the letter I writ you 
telling you not to come here ? 

Vanessa. No. After I had sent you my letter 
I felt I could not wait so long for the answer — that 
I must come away to find you. Ah, forgive me ! . . . 
Don't be pitiless. 

Swift. For both our sakes I had best be what you 
call pitiless. You ask me why I can no longer 
advise you and help you as I was used. We are no 

6 
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longer in London, when I was used to counsel you 
and direct your studies — those times are past. 

Vanessa. Alas, yes ! I know that too well. 

Swift. I told you before that if you should come 
to Ireland I could see you but seldom. This is a place 
where everything is known and magnified a hundred 
degrees. 

Vanessa {bitterly). Known ? And if it were ? If 
once my heart is breaking, 'tis no matter to me though 
the whole world should look on. 

Swift. What ! have you so little pride, so little 
care for your good name ? 

Vanessa. My good name ? And if I have not, 
there are others beside me who value theirs as 
cheap. 

Swift {coldly). Take care ! If I guess your mean- 
ing rightly, take care what you say. 

Vanessa {wildly). Nay, I can no longer choose 
my words ! Though you should kill me for saying 
it, I will say it still — I will ask the question I came 
here designing to ask ... I will have an answer. 

Swift {with growing anger). Take care ! You had 
best not ask. 

Vanessa. Good name ! Ha, ha ! If a woman's 
good name is so precious, why have you not better 
watched over your friend's ? Do you know what the 
town is saying of Mistress Johnson ? 

Swift {going near to her). Do you know that if you 
were a man I would kill you for those words ? 

Vanessa. I would rather you killed me than that I 
should live and not know what she has been to you. 

Swift {with concentrated rage). Never, never dare 
to ask it again ! Never dare to come on such an 
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errand, or, by the soul of God, I will not see your face ; 

again to my dying day. 

Vanessa {cowering). Ah no, no, not that! do not 
banish me from you ! 

Swift {putting his hand to his head). My head swims. 
(Vanessa darts forward. Swift sinks into chair , talk- 
ing and looking wildly.) Stella ! Stella ! (Vanessa 
shrinks back.) The horror is coming over me. . . . 
Stella, where are you ? 

Vanessa {looking at him horrified). He is dying! 
He is dying ! {Opens the door.) Dr. Swift is dying. 
Help ! help ! (Stella comes in hurriedly, Vanessa 
wringing her hands.) Is he dying ? I have never 
seen anything like this. 

Stella. No, he is not d5dng. He uses to have these 
attacks. He will get better again with stillness and 
quiet. Go, madam ! You must leave him. 

Vanessa {still looking anxiously at him). Do you 
tell me the truth ? I beUeve he is dying. 

Stella. No, he is not. But you had best go, 
madam. If he were dying, this is not your place. 

Vanessa {imploringly). Ah, is it yours ? 

Swift {faintly). Stella ! Stella ! 

(Vanessa covers her face in anguish and goes 
out. Stella goes back to Swift, and 
bends over him as the curtain falls.) 
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ACT IV 

Scene. — Vanessa's room at Marley Abbey, Celbridge 
— a picturesque panelled room. Large windows at 
back. Door r. Door l. up stage, Vanessa dis- 
coveted alone^ lying back in armchair with pillows^ 
R.c. Door L.C. 

Vanessa. Was there ever such a long day to live 
through as this ? (Rings belt impatiently. Enter 
Alison with glass on tray.) What is that you are 
bringing me ? 

Alison. Your potion, madam. It is the hour. 

Vanessa. Why, what time is it, then ? {She drinks 
and replaces glass,) 

Alison. Two o'clock. 

Vanessa. Two ! I had thought it was four at the 
very least. At what hour did you send the letter ? 

Alison. The letter to Mistress Johnson, madam ? 
It was barely noon. 

Vanessa. Noon ! Then the answer should surely 
have been here by now. 

Alison. Hardly, madam. 'Tis a long road from 
Dublin to Celbridge. 

Vanessa {bitterly). You are right there ; 'tis a long 
road indeed — ^it stretches as far as a lifetime. Oh, 
these weary hours ! Tell me, Alison, was there ever 
a time when the hours went by gaily, and I never 

[84] 
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noticed them but to wish they were longer ? When 
I was a Uttle child, perhaps, and stood at your knee. 
But, ah, that was so long ago ! 

Alison (tenderly). Surely yes, dear ma'am, they 
went gaily then. You was the merriest child that 
could be seen. And when you grew up and was a 
fine London miss, you was as gay and light-hearted 
as the best. 

Vanessa. Ah, 'tis hard to believe. Tis too cruel ! 
I will not think of that time when life was full of 
hope and joy. And now there is nothing, nothing 
to come. 

Alison (moved). Nay, nay, dear miss! You are 
overgloomy. Be patient, and the time shall pass. 

Vanessa. Patient ! Alas, my good Alison ! pa- 
tience and love cannot abide together. 

Alison. Come, ma'am, let me bring you your book. 
You shall put away the time with learning, as you 
was used. 

Vanessa. Learning ! Nay, I have done with that. 
I have no longer a teacher. 

Alison. Then shall I not go on with the romance I 
begun to read to you ? 

Vanessa (impaiiently). No, no romance ! I have 
not one who can teach me that, either. I cannot 
listen to the tale of other people's sorrows ; my own 
fill up the worid. 

Alison (who has been going about straightening 
things, etc). Then do you need nothing, ma'am ? 

Vanessa (laughing bitterly). No, nothing. That is, 
I need everything — everything my heart can need. 
Go away and leave me, good Alison ; you can do 
nothing more. (Alison is going safLly out. Vanessa 
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' calls her back.) Forgive me if I plague, my dear old 

nurse, but I cannot help it. I am miserable — oh, I 
' am so miserable ! {Sobs ; Alison strokes her hair.) 

\ Vanessa (recovering herself). And now, then, go 

down, I beg you, and ask if the messenger has come 
back. And, Alison, stay. Before you go open that 
cabinet and get me out a packet of letters to the 
left — so. (Alison brings them.) And now go quick 
and ask, and bring me back the answer. (Exit 
Alison.) Oh, if only I knew! . . . Would it 
be more bearable, I wonder ? Would it ? Surely she 
will tell me now — she will not torture me longer. 
(Lies back a moment, then takes up letters. Opens 
one out and looks at it.) Ah, that last cruel one he 
writ from Dublin ! I will not look at it. . . . And 
these that are not cruel — they are worse still. (Reads 
from letter) * Rest assured that no one in this world 
has been more honoured, esteemed, admired by her 
friend than yourself.' Fool that I was not to know 
how much — ^how little — that meant ! Ah, what did 
he write to her ? He wrote every day, they said — 
every day ! 

Enter Alison. 

Alison. Madam, I see someone riding along the 
Dublin road. 

Vanessa. The Dublin road ? (Looks from win- 
dow.) Yes, yes, it is a horsewoman ! She is coming 
here ! Yes, it is she ! (CaUs Alison.) Go down to 
meet her. You must bring her up here — quick ! 
Go ! why do you tarry ? (Exit Alison. Vanessa 
looks anxiously from window, then hastily puis away 
letters.) Now I shall know. Now, now I shall 
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know. {Enter Stella in riding habit,) You have 
come, then ! thank you — thank you ! 

Stella. I came because you wrote that — that — 
you were (hesitates). 

Vanessa. Dying ? You fear to say it ? Yes, I am 
d5ang. This is the last time you will see me. 

Stella. Nay, you are surely not as ill as that ? 

Vanessa. I am. They have told me so. That is 
why I sent for you. 

Stella. But what comfort can / give you ? 

Vanessa. Comfort ? Twill be cold comfort in- 
deed, but I must seek it. You and one other can tell 
me what I want to know, can tell it me before I die. 

Stella. But if — if — you must really die, why seek 
to know anything further ? Death is the end of all 
earthly questionings, and the answer to them. 

Vanessa. I know, yes, that it is the end of 
everything — the end of all the vain hopes, the desper- 
ate longings, that have burned away my life — the 
end. 

Stella. So it ends for us all sooner or later. 

Vanessa. Ah, 'tis of no use you would comfort 
me with your philosophy. I am beyond that. The 
suffering of another woman cannot comfort me now 
— above all, of that one who has made me suffer, 
who has taken away from me all that made my life 
worth living. (Stella starts and is going to speak. 
Vanessa stops her with a gesture, seizing her arm.) 
Tell me — tell me if you are his wife ? 

Stella. I cannot tell you. 

Vanessa. Listen to me — Glisten ! Last night I 
thought, if only, before I go, I could be married to 
him (Stella starts back.) Listen ! Married 
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to him before I die — that he might call me his wife, 
that I should have had the right — the right to be 
nearest to him. Ah, he would do it, I know, if he 
knew how ill I was. He would not be linked to me 
for ever ; it would only be for a few weeks — a few 
days, perhaps. Tell me it is possible — tell me you 
will make him do it. 

Stella (after a moment). It is not possible. 

Vanessa. Ah, have you no pity — ^no mercy ? If 
you knew what it is to love as I do, you could not 
be silent. (Stella has walked away. She turns.) 

Stella. If / knew what it is ! Do you think that 
I do not ? But I am different — I have never told. 

Vanessa. Ah, the woman who tells is the woman 
who cares — so fiercely, so unbearably, that her passion 
breaks down every barrier. That is what caring 
means. 

Stella. You think so ? I am older than you — 
(Vanessa makes a movement.) You pity me for that, 
and well you may, for I have had longer to suffer. 

My whole life has been (She stops, overcome by 

emotion^ then recovers herself.) I have given him my 
life ; it belongs to him. I am content. 

Vanessa. It belongs to him ? Nay, you shall not 
say so. I will not hear it. (Controlling herself) 
But I must — I will hear it ! I will be strong enough. 
Come, let me hear the worst. Tell me what you have 
been to him ? Tell me, are you married to him ? 

Stella. Don't ask that. 

Vanessa. Yes, I will ask it, again and again — I 
will ask it with my dying breath. 

Stella. Ah, this is horrible ! Nothing matters 
now. 
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Vanessa. Yes, this matters — ^nothing else. This 
matters supremely. Tell me if you are his wife. 

Stella. I cannot. 

Vanessa. Then — then — I will write to himself and 
ask him. 

Stella {quickly). Ah no ! For your own sake do 
not do that. 

Vanessa. But now, now I am so ill, he would 
forgive me. 

Stella (with significant emphasis). No, he would 
not. 

Vanessa (alarmed by a sudden thought). He has not 
seen the letter I wrote you this morning ? 

Stella (slowly). Yes, he has. 

Vanessa (excitedly). Ah, I had foolishly dreamt that 
I might trust you — that this secret at least you would 
not share with him. 

Stella. He was with me when it came. He knew 
whence 

Vanessa. What ! he was with you this very day 
— ^he was with you but an hour ago ! I might have 
known it. He is with you every day — always. Ah, 
why have you had everything and I had nothing ? 
Do you know, can you imagine, what those days have 
meant to me ? Do you know that, as they drag on one 
after another, I lie here all alone, struggling to bear 
the weight of the leaden hours, asking God in vain 
how many days, months, years, I shall have to live 
through in the same torture, while I shall go on saying 
the same thing over and over to myself till I die of it. 
Can you imagine what it is to wake every morning 
to the light, the sunlight that makes other people 
happy and joyous — how I dread to open my eyes on 
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another day — another long, desolate day ? A day in 
which I cannot read, I cannot work — I can do nothing 
but think, think, of one thing the whole day through, 
struggle as I may. And when I leave struggling and 
let my thoughts go, I am for ever picturing what he is 
doing. . . . Now he is studying, it may be ; now 
he is walking in the Deanery garden ; now he is 
riding out. . . . Ah, you — you have no need to 
fancy. You are there by his side ; you see him, you 
hear his voice. Ah, what is the blind power of fate 
that has dared to choose between us, and so divided 
misery and bliss? 

Stella (bitterly). Bliss and misery can be so much 
alike! 

Vanessa {recovering herself). Tell me, what like 
was he when he read it ? Was his anger very terrible? 

Stella. Terrible. 

Vanessa. Then there is no hope for me. I know 
what he is at such times. I tremble at the very 
thought of it. I lie here sometimes and think of it. 
And then, at others, I fancy I see him coming in 
with a smile upon his face. Ah, how often I have 
dreamt I heard his horse riding fast along the road ! 
I have listened and listened, until I persuaded myself 
I heard quite plainly the sound of hoofs, but there 
was nothing. Hark ! So soon as I speak of them I 
hear them again. I cannot help it. Listen ! They 
are beating along the road, coming nearer and nearer. 
They do that through long days and nights, but no 
one comes. There, again, as though the horse came 
nearer and nearer ! 

Stella {eagerly). But I hear it. too ! It is a horse 
galloping. 
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Vanessa {excitedly). What ! do you hear it ? It 
is true, then ? It is not my fancy ? 

Stella (at window). No, no, it is not fancy. A 
horseman is coming along the road. 
Vanessa (breathless). Is it he ? Is it ? 
Stella (half audibly). Yes. 

Vanessa (looking in the mirror). Ah, I must be 
smiling to welcome him. I must not be afraid. But 
if he comes in with his brow dark and lowering I feel 
as if I could not Uve. I have no strength to face it. 
(She sinks back into the chair.) Does he come ? 
Is it he ? 
Stella. Yes, he is riding in at the gates. 
Vanessa. What look does he wear ? Is he 
angry? 

Stella (hesitating). Yes, yes ! He seems in anger. 
He has got down — ^he has thrown the reins to the 
serving-man — ^he is striding in. 

(She stands with her back to the window appre- 
hensively as Swift comes in. Vanessa 
grasps the arms of her chair. Swift 
strides in angrily, a letter in his hand. 
Vanessa shrinks as she looks at him. 
He dashes the letter on to the table ; 
Vanessa seizes it tremblingly.) 
Vanessa (in horror). My own letter — the letter I 
wrote ! 

Stella. Yes, yours. 

(Stella, with a sort of cry, goes out. Vanessa 

looks at Swift in silent apprehension.) 

Swift (pointing to letter). You forgot, then, what 

I said — that if you asked that again, if you said it, if 

you wrote it, all should be at an end — all should be 
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over between us ? And yet you dared to do it. 
This is the last time you will see me. You will 
never look upon my face again. 

{He is going hastily out.) 

Vanessa {starts up with an imploring cry). Ah, 
wait, wait this once ! You must not go — you must 
not ! I am dying ! {in a sort of whisper). 

Swift {half moved, but recovering himself). D5nng ! 
No, no ! you have but fancied yourself into a sick 
humour. 

Vanessa. Fancy ! It is no fancy. They have 
told me it is the end, that I had best prepare for 
death. Alas ! I know of no way of preparing for 
death but by passionately regretting my Ufe. 

Swift {sombrely). Nay, that preparation is of no 
avail. 

Vanessa. If I had not been dying, I should not 
have dared to do what I have done . . . but death 
gives me courage. Death stands behind me as a 
helper. 

Swift {sombrely). Death gives courage to face 
everything . . . but himself. 

Vanessa. I do not fear him. It is you only that 
I have feared, more than any man was ever feared 
before. I fear you now. But yet I dare to say what 
I said to you once. ... I said it in London, ah, so 
long ago. You chid me then — you stopped me. 
Now you must hear— now you must believe how 
I have cared . . . cared till I am dying of it. 

Swift. It is not of that that people die. 

Vanessa. Ah, but it is ! It has swallowed up 
my life. The whole strength of my being went 
into my love, and was sapped by my despair. You 
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were my teacher, my lord, my deity, my reason for 
living. Yes, yes! I must tell you this now before 
I die. I was proud of my youth and beauty for your 
sake, and now youth and beauty are gone. Every- 
thing is gone but my love. Oh, if that were gone 
too! 

Swift. The past is gone — gone. We must all at 
the last go forward alone into the dark. 

Vanessa. But no one else is alone as I am alone ! 
To go forward into that great darkness (Shudders.) 

Swift. We are all of us alone — ^horribly, horribly 
alone. {Walks abotU restlessly.) 

Vanessa. I have tried to cheat myself with dreams 
as I lie here — ^waking dreams — ^until I have almost 
persuaded myself they were true, they were possible. 
I will tell you — yes, I will dare it. I have dreamt 
that I might have still a great happiness before I 
die. (Swift has fixed his eyes on her,) Ah, Usten to 
me kindly this once ! I have dreamt that — that I 
might be nearer to you than anyone else; that — 
that if even for a few days I have to Uve, I should 
bear your name. 

Swift {slarts, then recovers himself). Nay, that you 
can never do. My name is a heritage of misfortime. 
It is well for you that you cannot. 

Vanessa. But why ? Ah, tell me why ? 

Swift {sternly, but with a tinge of pity). Vanessa, 
has even time not taught you to leave question- 
ing ? 

Vanessa. Nay, that lesson is overhard — I cannot 
learn it. Ah, tell me ! I can bear it now, so you tell 
me quickly. Is it true that — that — she is — your 
wife ? {A pause.) 
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Swift {gravely, sombrely). You have dared to ask — 
you must dare to know. She is my wife. 

{He goes out. Vanessa has staggered back 

as though unable to speak ; then, after 

an instant :) 

Vanessa. Wife ! She is his wife ! (m a sort of 

whisper). Ah, I thought I could bear it, but I camiot. 

{She drags herself back to couch and falls back on it.) 

God help me, I cannot endure it and live ! (Stella 

appears and stands with horror-stricken face at the 

door L. Vanessa, raising herself and throwing the 

words at Stella, almost in a whisper) I know now 

— I know ! It kills me to know it . . . but I am glad 

it kills me. I am glad I cared — I am glad. 

(She faUs back dead. Stella rushes forward, 
with a cry, as the curtain falls.) 
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The subject of Perspective remains an interesting mystery to the 
majority of the picture-loving public, and to not a few artists as well. 
The fact is that, although there are a number of excellent and lucid 
handbooks upon the subject, the general reader and the student seem 
to be attacked too often from the mathematical side — the side which to 
the artist-nature is the least sympathetic. It is therefore confidently 
expected that this lucid volume by so well-known an artist as Mr. 
Wyllie will receive a warm welcome. Containing, as it does, a lu minous 
and exhaustive exposition of a subject of which the author is an 
undoubted master, and illustrated by a large number of first-rate 
reproductions of his own sketches, specially drawn for this work, the 
book should help to make the science of perspective thoroughly 
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The life of the late Father Dolling was in many ways an exceedingly 
remarkable one. He is probably best known to the world in connection 
with his work at Landport in charge of the Winchester College Mission. 
It was at Landport that he was first in a position to give full scope to 
his ideas, many of them quite out of the ordina^ run, on the social and 
religious reclamation of the poor and outcast The Rev. C. E. Osborne 
knew Father Dolling intimately for over twenty years. He was closely 
interested in his earlier efforts^ and for over seven years was his principsd 
helper at Landport. He had thus exceptional opportunities of gaining 
an insight into Father DoUing's character and aims, and is, perhaps, 
in this respect, better qualified than any other man to undertake tiie 
writing of the present volume. 

At the moment of his early death last year Father Dolling was con- 
templating the publication of an autobiography. Those who knew him 
and loved the Irish raciness of his style will more than ever r^et that 
he did not live to carry out his intention. It is believedi howevert that 
Mr. Osborne has succeeded in presenting a worthy and sympathetic 

Eicture of his friend, which will be welcomed, not only by Wykehamists, 
ut by all who desire to promote the welfare — spiritual, moral> and 
physical — of their less fortunate fellow-men. 

Mr. Osborne desires to state that any profits which may accrue to 
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This, the latest volume from Professor Raleigh's pen, will be welcomed 
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In this lucid record of the work performed by the exploratory 
expedition sent out to Uganda in June, 1897, under the command of 
Major (now Colonel) J. R. L. Macdonald, R.E., it is hoped that the 
account given of the * Sudanese mutiny,' as written down by one who 
was on the spot at the time, may tend to remove the many erroneous 
impressions which still exist with regard to that unfortunate event. 

The book covers the whole period of operations until March, 1899, 
when the author came home. The story of the long months of 
almost incessant fighting which followed the outbreak of the mutiny is 
naturally a complicated one, but it is told with such temperate clearness 
that its interest is maintained throughout. After the suppression of the 
rising the author commanded an exploring column in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Rudolf. Lovers alike of sport and of scenery will take pleasure 
in his description of his experiences. The book is beautifully illustrated 
from photographs taken during the expedition. 

' The story of the march ... is dramatic, and could scarcely have been better told. 
. . . Will possess a permanent interest in the literature of Central Africa.' — Standard, 

' The story of both the military and exploring expeditions is full of interest, and brings 
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the midst of unknown dangers.' — Academy and Literature. 
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This book treats of a phase of Greek civilization of immense impor- 
tance, and yet singularly neglected — the Greco-Macedonian rule in the 
East after Alexander the Great It deals with the dynasty which played 
the principal part in the Greek East — that founded by the Macedonian 
Seleucus. There is no modern book, even in German, which makes a 
special study of the history of the Seleucid kingdom. 

The period is of vital consequence in many ways : (i) A great deal in 
the Roman imperial system was taken over from the Greek monarchies, 
and in them many of the elements of the great European tradition took 
shape. (2) The episode of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Jews, which 
marks an epoch in the history of our religion, belongs to Seleucid 
history also. (3) The Greek civilization, which these rulers repre- 
sented, was identical in germ with our own, and the English who to-day 
are the chief representatives of that civilization in its contact with the 
East may look upon the Seleucid kings as their forerunners. 

The work contains, besides two full-page portraits of Antiochus III., 
reproductions of the very complete series of coins issued under the 
Seleucid dynasty. 

' It is seldom that the critic welcomes a work of so much ambition and achieve- 
ment from a new historian as '*The House of Seleucus." . . . The first serious 
attempt made in modem times to treat the Seleucid realm as a whole, apart from the 
other Macedonian kingdoms. The result is astonishingly successful. ... As an 
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* Mr. Bevan shows himself complete master of his subject. . . . Such writing as this 
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Cambridge Review* 
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These Journals of the great Prussian Field-Marshal were written by 
him to serve as notes for further memoirs. Although, therefore, they do 
not claim to be in any way complete works, they present so vivid and 
interesting a picture of the daily work and thought of the famous Chief 
of the Staff that they form a valuable record of the stirring times to 
which they relate. 

' The book, valuable as a document of history, is invariably Interesting to read. — 
Scotsman, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in announcing that he has made 
arrangements for the issue of a Series of Handbooks on Commercial 
and Financial Subjects, which it is hoped will meet the present 
serious deficiency in popular and authoritative books on these important 
matters. The series will be under the editorship of Mr. F. Harcourt 
KiTCHiN, a well-known expert on life insurance and kindred subjects. 

The following volumes are in preparation, and are intended to appear 
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Mr. Emery is not only a skilled accountant, but a solicitor whose speciality is 
Company Law. 

Volumes on The Prodtice Markets and Exchange^ LIoyd% Fire 
and Accident Insurance^ Gas and Water Undertakings^ and 
Mtinicipai Tradings are also in contemplation* 



NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Edited by Professor C. W. Oman, Author of * The Art of War in the 

Middle Ages,' * The Peninsular Waf,' etc. 

Large Crown Svo. p. 6d, each. 



The following volumes have already appeared : 

MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE WAR: 

A Narrative of Shipwreck^ Captivityt Escapes from French 
Prisonst and Sea Service in 1204-14« 

By DONAT HENCHY O'BRIEN, Captain R.N. 
With Photogravure Illustrations and Maps. 

' It would be difficult to find a better book of adventure than C&ptain O'Brien's, 
now for the first time reprinted under the auspices of Professor Oman. Simple and 
direct as a story by Defoe, it carries the reader breathlessly along, and causes him one 
resret only — ^thiat he cannot read it fast enough.' — Spectator, 

' It is the best book of real adventures published this season.* ^Liverpool Mercury. 

' It is most interesting from cover to cover, and will make a splendid addition to 
any school library. . . . We heartily recommend the book to all our readers.' — 
Sckcoi World. 



ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT 

RANGERS, FROM 1809 TO \m. 

By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esq., late Lieutenant Connaught 

Rangers. 

With Photogravure Illustrations, Plans, and Maps. 

* No one interested in this stining period of our military history should omit to read 
this well-edited book, which from beginning to end necessarily bears the mark of 
actual experience.' — Field, 

' He is very well worth reading, and altogether to be enjoyed.' — Guardian, ^ 

* It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Grattan's book provides very interesting and 
amusing reading.' — SUjame^s Gazette, 

' It is a marvellous book.' — Military Mail, 

2 
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ESSEX HOUSE PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has much pleasure in calling attention to the 
fact that almost without exception these interesting books have all been 
bought up and become out of print before publication, while one or two 
that have found their way into the sale-rooms have commanded a high 
premium. 

These books are printed by the Guild of Handicraft, at Essex 
House, on the hand presses used by the late Mr. William Morris at 
the Kelmscott Press. Members of Mr. Morris's staff are also re- 
tained at the Essex House Press, and it is the hope of the Guild of 
Handicraft by this means to continue in some measure the tradition of 
good printing and fine workmanship which William Morris revived. 

Subscribers to the complete series of Essex House Publications are 
given priority for any new book issued, and the number of subscribers 
is constantly increasing. Intending subscribers and persons who desire 
to receive announcements of the forthcoming publications are recom- 
mended to enter their names as soon as possible. 



ORDERS MAY NOW BE GIVEN FOR THE FOLLOWING t 

The *Parentalia' of Sir Christopher Wren. The Life and 

Account of the Works of the Great Architect by his Son. Containing a series 
of illustrations of the remaining City Churches. 

The Guild of Handleraft Songr-Book. With cuts and music in 

four-page sheets at is. a sheet, to be issued in sets of ten at a time, or bound 
up subsequently by arrangement. 

Cicero's *De Amleitla' in Latin and English (John Harrington's 

translation, Elizabethan). 

THE PUBUCATIONS ALREADY ISSUED AREs 

I. Benvenuto Celllnrs Treatises on Metal Work and Sculpture. 

By C. R. AsHBBB. 600 copies. A few still left. 35s. nett. 

2. The Hymn of Bardaisan, the first Christian Poem, rendered into 

English verse from the original Syriac, by F. Crawfo&d Burkitt, of Trmity 
CoUege, Cambridge. 250 copies. [Otti of print, 

3. Bunyan's Pilfifrim's Progress. Edited from the earlier editions 

by JANBT £. AsHBEE, with a frontispiece by Reginald Savage. Vellum 
cover. 750 copies. 30s. nett. 

4. The Church of Saint Mary Stratford atte Bow. 250 copies. 

lOutof prinL 

5. Shelley's Adonais. Vellum series. 50 copies. [Out of print 

6. Shakespeare's Poems. 450 copies. [Out of print. 
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ESSEX HOUSE PRESS PUBLICATIONS-^/f/^';<»^^. 

7. The Eve of St. Agnes. By John Keats. Vellum series. 

125 copies. £2 2s. nett. [Out of print. 

8. The Courtyer of Count Baldesar Castillo, divided into Foure 

Bookes. Done into Englyshe by Thomas Hoby. 200 copies. \Put of print 

9. Gray's Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. The 

third of the Vellum Series. 125 copies. {Out of print* 

10. Walt Whitman's Hymn on the Death of Lincoln. 125 copies. 

\Out of print. 

11. An Endeavour towards the Teaching of John Ruskin 

and WiUiam Morris. By C. R. Ashbbb. 250 copies. [Out of print. 

12. John Woolman's Journal. 250 copies. [Out of print. 

13. Erasmus' Praise of FoUy. 250 copies. £z 3s. [Very few. 

14. Penn's Fruits of Solitude. 250 copies. [Out of print. 

15. Spenser's Epithalamion. 150 copies. [Out of print. 
[6. American Sheaves and English Seed Com. By c. R. 

Ashbbb. 300 copies. 308. nett. 

17. The Doings of Death, Folio Volume of Large Woodcuts. By 
William Strang. 140 copies. £6 6s. 

18. The Psalms of David : in the Version of the Anglican 

Prayer-Book, but aeeordingr to the Original OrthograpEy and 
Arrangement of the Cranmer Bible. Limited editions of 10 copies 

vellum at ;f 16 i6s. nett (all sold), and 250 copies iX £4 4s. nett (veiyfew left). 

19. The Old Palace of Bromley. By Ernest Godman. With an 

Introduction by C. R. Ashbbb. Limited to 350 copies, of which 200 are 
for the use of the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London, leaving 150 for sale. 21s. nett. 

20. A Coronation Masque, entitled The Masque of the Edwards. 

By C. R. Ashbbb. With a series of pictured pageants by Edith Harwood. 
Limited to 300 copies at £s 3s. . There will sQso be 20 copies on vellum, 
coloured in water-colours by the artist, at ;^I2 12s. 

21. Chaucer's Flower and Leaf. Vellum series. 165 copies. 

[Out of print. 

22. Burns' *Tam O'Shanter.' Vellum series. 150 copies. With a 

hand-coloured frontispiece by William Strang. [Out of print. 

23. Milton's Comus. Vellum series. 150 copies. [Out of print. 



These volumes are published on behalf of the Essex House Press by 
Mr. Edward Arnold, and can be ordered either from him or from any 
Bookseller. 

3 — 2 
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KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH'S 

PRAYER-BOOK. 

This will be a sumptuous edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, by gracious permission of His Majesty, will be entitled ' King 
Edward the Seventh's Prayer-Book.' 

The new Prayer-Book will be hand printed at the Essex House Press, 
and whilst conforming to the Authorized Version will rank, as a piece 
of typography, with the Great Prayer-Book of Edward VI. It is to be 
in new type designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, with about one hundred 
and fifty woodcuts, and is to be printed in red and black on Batchelor 
hand-made paper. There will also probably be a special binding of 
green vellum with a gold block design and clasps. 

Exceptional circumstances connected with the Book of Common 
Prayer render it essential that this work, in order to be of historic value, 
shall be issued with the imprint of the King's printers ; the Prayer-Book 
will therefore be published by his Majest/s printers, Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, acting under the Royal Letters Patent, who will superintend 
the work of the Essex House Press. 

Mr. Edward Arnold, publisher to the Essex House Press, is now 
entering subscriptions for the work, and as the few available copies are 
being rapidly taken up, those who desire to possess this important work 
are recommended to apply as soon as possible. 

The edition will be strictly limited to a total of four hundred copies 
for England and America, at a price of Twelve Guineas 0^X2 i2s.) nett 
There will also be five copies for England on vellum at Forty Pounds 
{£4^) ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ which are akeady sold. 



PORTFOLIO OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 

With a Preface by His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, -containing Forty Photogravure 

Reproductions on Japanese Vellum. 

Demy folio. ;£io loi. 
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FICTION. 

About. TRENTE ET QUARANTE. Translated by Lord Newton. 
Crown 8to., 3s. 6d. 

Adalet. HAD J IRA : A Turkish Love Story. By Adalbt. Cloth, 6s. 

Adderley. PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Millions. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Jambs Addbrlby. Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bagot CASTING OF NETS. By Richard Bagot. Tenth Impres- 
sion. 6s. 

Bagot. DONNA DIANA. By Richard Bagot. Second Impression. 6s. 

BelL THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Browne. THE BETTALEY JEWELS. By Miss E. M. Balfour 
Brownb. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Bunaen. A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marie von Bunsen. 
Translated hy A. F. D. Second Edition. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Buzneaida THE DELUSION OF DIANA By Margaret Burneside. 

Second Edition, crown 8to., 68. 
Oharleton. NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Charlbton. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Oherbulies. THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Le Secret du Pi^cepteur.) 
Translated from the French of Victor Chbrbulibz. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Oheater. A PLAIN WOMAN'S PART. By Norley Chester. 

Crown 8vo., 68. 

Gholmondeley. RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cholmondslsy, Author of 

' Diana Tempest,' etc. Thirteenth Impression. Crown 8yo., 6s. 

dark Russell. ROSE ISLAND. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

• The Wreck of the Grosvenor^ etc. 6s. 

Glouston. THE DUKE. By J. Storer Clouston, Author of 'The 
Lunatic at Large.' 6s. 

Coleridge. THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. Coleridge. 

Eighth Impression, crown Svo., 68. 

Ck>leridge. THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Coleridge. 6s. 

OoUingwood. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 
Lakeland. By W. G. Collingwood, Author of ' Thorstein of the Mere,' ' The 
Life and Work of John Ruskin,' etc. Cloth, i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

lymimore. ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the Earl of Dunmore, F.R.G.S.^ 
Author of * The Pamirs.' Crown 8to., doth, 66. 

Eddy. WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER. By CHARLES 

Eddy. 3s. 6d. 
Eddy. THE TAINT OF THE CITY. (See page 7) 
JBdwardfl. THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. By R. W. K. Edwards. 

Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 
Falkner. MOONFLEET. By J. Meade Falkner. Third Impression, 

crown 8yo., 6s. 
Ford. ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isabella O. Ford, Author of 

' Miss Blake of Monkshalton.' Crown 8va, 38. 6d. 

Ford. MR. ELLIOTT. By Isabella O. Ford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Qftunt DAVE'S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8yo., 6t. 

Hanimm. THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIK By S. Frances 

Harrison (Seranui). Crown 8vo., 68. 
Hickmaii. HALF MY LIFE. By Captain W. T. Hickmann. 6s. 

HnBsey. DULCINEA. By Eyre Hussey, Author of 'On Account of 
Sarah ' and 'Just JaoDock !' Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hutchinson. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of St. Andrews. By 
H. G. Hutchinson, Author of * My Wife's Politics.' Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Knntsford. THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 
Lady Knutsford from the French of H. db BALZAa Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tiighthall. THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. Lighthall. 
Crown 8vo., 68. 

Lncas. THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. (See p. 7.) 

McNnlty. MISTHER O'RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 

By Edward McNulty. Small 8va, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 
MeNolty. SON OF A PEASANT. By Edward McNulty. Cloth, 6s. 

Montrte>r. WORTH WHILE. By F. F. MontrAsor, Author of * Into 
the Hi^ways and Hedges.' Crown 870., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Oliphant. THE LITTLE RED FISH. (See page 7.) 
Oxenden. A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By Maud Oxendsn. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Oxenden. INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Pickering. VERITY. By Sidney Pickering. 6s. 

Pinsent. JOB HILDRED. By Ellen F. Pinsent, Author of * Jenny's 

Case.' One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Radford. JENNY OF THE VILLA. By Mrs. H. C. Radford. 6s. 
Boberts. THE COLOSSUS. By Morley Roberts, Author of 'A Son 

of Empire.' Third Impression. Crown 8vo., 68. 
Boberts. LORD LINLITHGOW. By MoRLEY Roberts. Second 
Impression. 68. 

Beton. TWO BABES IN THE CITY. By Christine Seton and 

EsTRA Wilbraham. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Seton. AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. By Christine Seton. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Shenstone. THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. (See p. 7.) 
Sidgwick. CYNTHIA'S WAY. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick Author of 

'The Grasshoppers,' 'The Inner Shrine,' etc. Fourth Impression. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 
Sidgwick. THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Second Impression. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Spinner. A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other Stories. By 

Alicb Spinner, Author of * Ludlla,' * A Study in Colour,' etc Crown 8vo., 6b. 
Wallace. LOTUS OR LAUREL ? By Helen Wallace (Gordon Roy). 

Qrown Svo., 6s. 
Watson. THE TEMPLARS. (See page 7.) 
Weber. CHANGES AND CHANCES. (See page 7.) 
Williams. THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. Wynne 

Williams. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Wilson. T* BACCA QUEEN. By THEODORA WILSON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Adderley. FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. By James 
Addbrley, Author of 'Stephen Remarx.' Second Edition. With Portrait of 
St. Francis. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Adderley. MONSIEUR VINCENT : a Short Life of St. Vincent de 
Paul. By James Addbrley. With Devotional Portrait. Sma>Vcr. 8vo., 3s.6d. 

Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN 
during the Campaigns of the 93rd Highlanders in„ India, under Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde, in 1857-1859. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. Gordon Alexander. 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

Bagot LINKS WITH THE PAST. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. Fourth 
Impression. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 16s. 

Blnmenthal, von. JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON 
BLUMENTHAL FOR 1866 AND 1870-71. (See page 6.) 

Brookfield. RANDOM REMINISCENCES. By Charles H. £. 
Brookfibld. Fourth Impression. 8va, 14s. nett. 

Clongh. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanchb A Clough. With Portraits 
8to., I2S. 6d. New and cheaper edition. 6s. 

DeVere. RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Third Edition 
with Portrait Demy Sto., 16s. 

Fenton. THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON IN INDIA AND 
THE COLONIES, 1826-1830. 8vo., 8s. 6d. nett 

€hrattan. ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 
from 1809- 1 8 14. (See page 9. ) 

Grey. HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND IMPERIALIST. 
By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. Demy 8vo., Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited by 
Augustus J. C. Harb, Author of ' The Story of Two Noble lives,' etc With 
Portraits. Two vols., crown 8vo., 16s. nett. 

Hole. THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With Illustrations from Sketches by 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hola MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England spoken in 
America. By Dean Holb. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Hola A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By Dean Hole. lUustrated. 
Demy 8va, 168. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxonian' (Dean Hole). 
Illustrated by John Leech. Large crown 8va, 6s. 

Holmes. PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON POLICE 
COURTS. By Thomas Holmes. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Holland. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected and 
edited by her Son, Bernard Holland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. nett. 
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Lake. MEMORIALS OF THE VERY REV. W. C. LAKE, D.D., 
Dean of Durham, 18691894. Edited by his Widow, Katharine Lake. 
With Portrait Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Le Tma. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. 
Li Fanu. Popular Edition. Crown 8va, 6s. 

Iffacanlar THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ZACHARY 
MACAULAY. By Viscountess Knutsford. With Portrait Demy 8to., i6s. 

ICaodonald. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, G.CB., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Joseph 
Pope, his Private Secretary. With Portraits. Two vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 

yftrVJinni RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWNBOY AT WEST- 
MINSTER, 1849-1855, (See page 2.) 

Uarson. HUGH OF LINCOLN. By Charles Marson, Vicar of 
Hambridge, Taunton. With Portrait. Small crown 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Merivale. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. With Portrait, demy 8vo., 16s. 

Milner. ARNOLD TOYNBEE : A Reminiscence. By Viscount Milner, 
G.CB. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Hott. A MINGLED YARN. The Autobiography of Edward Spencer 
MoTT (Nathanibl Gubbins). Author of ' Cakes and Ale,' etc. Large crown 
8vo., I2S. 6d. 

O^Brien. MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE WAR, 1804-1814. 
(See page 9.) 

Osbomo. THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. (See page 2.) 

Pasley. A MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR T. S. PASLEY, Bart. By 
Louisa M. S. Paslby. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., cloth 14s. 

Pigon. PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis Pigou, 
Dean of Bristol. Sixth Edition. With Portrait Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Raleigh. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Eochefort. THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Henri Roche- 
fort. Second Edition. Two vols., large crown 8vo., 25s. 

Boebnck. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by Robert I^abojx 
Lbadbr. With two Portraits. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Emnbold. RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. Fourth Impression. 
Two vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo., 25s. nett. 

BoUy. THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature at University College, London. By the Rev. H. S. 
Solly, M.A With two Portraits. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

ToUemacho. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. A 
Personal Memoir. By the Hon. L. A Tollbmachk. Fourth Edition, with 
portrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ToUemache. TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. L. A. 
Tollbmachs. With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Large crown 8vo., 6$. 
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HISTORY. 

Benson and Tatbam. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 
By A. C. Bbnson, M.A., and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bevan. THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. (See page 5.) 

Oook. RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
By E. T. Cook. New and revised popular edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fiflher. FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Joseph R. Fisher, B.A. 
With Supplementary Chapters on the Events of 1900. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Frederiksen. FINLAND: Its Public and Private Economy. By N. C. 
Frbderiksen, formerly Professor of Political Economy and Finance in the 
University of Copenhagen. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Gardner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, 

Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Illus- 
trated, 2S. 6d. 

Gardner. ROME : THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By AucE 
Gardner. Second Edition. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Henderson. THREE CENTURIES IN NORTH OXFORDSHIRE. 
By M. Sturge Henderson. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. nett. 

Holland. IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernard Holland. 
Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. nett. 

Milner. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Viscount Milner, High Com- 
missioner for South Africa. With an additional chapter by Clinton Dawkins. 
Tenth edition. Revised, with Maps. 6s. 

Odysseus. TURKEY IN EUROPE. By ODYSSEUS. With Maps, i vol., 
demy 8vo., 168. 

Oman. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, Deputy 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford ; Fellow of All Souls' 
CoUm, and Lecturer in History at New Collie, Oxford ; Author of * Warwick 
the IQngmaker,' 'A History of Greece,' etc. Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. 
Also in two pafts, ^. each. Part I., to a.d. 1603 ; Part II., from 1603 to present 
time. And in three Divisions : Div. I., to 1307, 2s. ; Div. II., 1307-1688, as. ; 
Div. III., 1688 to present time, as. 6d. 

Oman. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
C. W. Oman. Revised and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Oman. SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. By C. W. Oman. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

PeeL THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. By the Hon. George Peel. 

Second Impression. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. nett. 

Price. A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY. By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel CoU^;e, Oxford. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bansome. THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracted 
from Carlyle's * History of Frederick the Great,' and edited by the late Cyril 
Ransoms, M.A., Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
numerous lUustratioiis by Adolph Mxnzxl. Square 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 

BelL KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Fifteen Little Plays in German for 
Children. By Mrs. Hugh Bbll. Crown Sva, cloth, 2s. 

Butler. SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on 
English Latenttore. Translated by A. T. Butlbr, Translator of * The Memoirs 
of Baron Marbot.' One vol. Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

OoUiagwood. THORSTEIN OF THE MERE : a Saga of the Northmen 
in Lakeland. By W. G. Collingwood, Authw of ' Life of John Raskin,' etc. 
"V^th Illustrations. Price los. 6d. 

EUacombe. THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Hbnrt N. Ellacombe, M.A., Vicar of Bitton. 
Illustrated by Major E B. Rickbtts. Large crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Essex House Press Pablications. (See pages 10-12.) 

Fleming. THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 
Rev. Canon Flbming, Vicar of St Michael's, Chester Square. Fifth Edition* 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ooschen. THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount Goschbn. Crown 8va, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Harrison. STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
Fbbdbric Harrison, M. A, Author of ' The Choice of Books,' etc. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

Hoghes. DICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR. By J. L. Hughes, Inspector 
of Schools, Toronto ; Author of ' Froebel's Educational Laws.' Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 68. 

Knhns. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S * DIVINA 
COMMEDIA' By L. Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, U.S. A Crown 8to., cloth, 5s. 

Lang. LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction 
by Andrbw Lang. Square 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. Also the Prise Edition, gilt 
edges, 2S. 

liand. WAGNER'S HEROES. By Constance Maxtd. Illustrated by 
H. Granvillb Fbll. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 

liand. WAGNER'S HEROINES. By Constance Maih). Illustrated 
by W. T. Maud. Second Impression. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Raleigh. STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition, crown 8ya, Ss* 

Baleigh. MILTON. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Glasgow ; Author of ' The English Novel.' Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

Raleigh. WORDSWORTH. (See page 4.) 
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QniUor-CtoTich. HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
A. T. QuiLLBR-CoucH (* Q '). Author of *The Ship of Stars,' etc. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Reynolds. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rev. S. H. 
Reynolds. One vol., demy 8vo., los. 6d. 

Bodd. THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 
By Sir Rennbll Rodd, K.C.M.G. With seven full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 



THEOLOGY. 

Henson. CROSS-BENCH VIEWS ON CURRENT CHURCH 
QUESTIONS. By H. Hbnsley Henson, Canon of Westminster and Rector 
of St. Margaret's. Demy 8vo., I2s. 6d. 

Holland. ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons preached in 
Canterbury Cathedral. By Canon F. J. Holland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Onyx. A REPORTED CHANGE IN RELIGION. By ONYX. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 



POETRY. 

Olntterbnck. A DAY DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. (See page 6.) 

Oollins. A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by J. Churton Collins, M.A. Handsomely bound, 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Orabbe. POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Selected and Edited by 
Bernard Holland, M.A. With six Photogravure Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Gnrdon. ERINNA : A Tragedy. (See page 6.) 

Bodd. FEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. CHIEFLY LYRICAL. By Sir 
Rennell Rodd, K. C. M. G. With etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6s. 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 

BALLADS OF THE FLEET. New and Cheaper Edition, with several 
additional Poems. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Frontis- 
piece by Richmond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

Abbott. THE TALE OF A TOUR IN MACEDONIA. (See page 3.) 

AuatilL WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. (See page 4.) 

Bagot SHADOWS OF THE WAR, By Dosia Bagot. With Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., los. 6d. 

Beynon. WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL, By Lieutenant W. G. L. 
Bbynon, D.S.O., 3rd Ghoorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the 
Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo., 78. 6d. 

Bisiker. ACROSS ICELAND. By William Bisiker, F.R.G.S. With 

Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Bradley. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD 
WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS, 1860-1896. Recorded and lUustrated 
by CuTHBS&T Bradlsy. 8to., 15s. 

BulL THE CRUISE OF THE • ANTARCTIC ' TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. With 
Frontispiece by W. L. Wylib, A.R.A., and numerous full-page Illustrations by 
W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Bume. WITH THE NAVAL BRIGADE IN NATAL. By C. R. N. 
Burns, Commander R.N. Demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

OampbeU. SIAM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By T. G. D. 
Campbell, one of His Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, and recently Educational 
Adviser to the Siamese Government. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo., 
i6s. 

Qhapman. WILD NORWAY. By Abel Chapman, Author of 'Wild 
Spain.' With Illustrations by Charles Whympbr. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Oolvilo. THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION. By Major- 
General Sir Henry E. Colvile, K.C.M.G., C.B. With 8 Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo., los. 6d. nett. 

Freshfield. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 

Douglas W. Frbshfield, F.R.G.S., lately President of the Alpine Club. 
New and cheaper edition, 2 vols., post 4to., 21s. nett. The original Edition, 
with 39 full-page Photogravures, can still be obtained, £^ 3s. nett. 

Qlttichen. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 
By Count Glbichbn, Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Mission. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo., i6s. 

Gordon. PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuflfer- 
ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896). By General Sir T. E. 
Gordon, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Attach^ and Oriental 
Secretary to the British L^^tion at Teheran, Author of ' The Roof of the 
World,' etc Demy 8vo., with full-page Illustrations, los. 6d. 

Grey. IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. An Account of the 'Tourmaline* 
Expedition to Sus, 1897-98. By H. M. Grby. Illustrated, demy 8vo., i6s. 

Hoftneyr. THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY DURING THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. By Adrian Hofmeyr. Wth Portrait. Crown 8vo., 68. 

ICaodoiiald. SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA. By Major(nowLt.-CoL) J.R,Macdonald,R.£. Folly Illnstnted. 
Demy Svo., i6s. 
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MeNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL, AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Francbs McNab. With 
Map. Second Edition. Crown 8va, 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 

McNab. A RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG BELIEVERS AND 
TRADERS. By Frances McNab. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 
8vo., 15s. 

PeeL TROOPER 8008, I.Y. By the Hon. Sidney Peel. Witb Photo- 
graphs and a Map. Sixth Impression. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Percy. HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. By Earl Percy, M.P. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and two Maps. 
Demy 8vo., 14s. nett 

PhillippB. WITH RIMINGTON. By L. March Phillipps, lately 
Captain in Rimington's Guides. Fourth Impression. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 
Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pikb, Author of < The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.' With Illustrations by Charles Whympbr, from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8va, 16s. 

Pollok. FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Pollok, Author of ' Sport in Burmah.' Illustrated by A C, Corbould. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
Gbrald Portal, K.C.M.G. Edited by Sir Rbnnbll Rodd, K.CM.G. With 
an Introduction by the Earl of Cromer, G.CM.G. Illustrated from Photos 
taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., 21s. 

Pritchott. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. Pritchett. With 50 
full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 6s. 

Seid. FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG. A Journey of Fifty Days 
in 1898. By Arnot Rbid. With Portrait and Map. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Slatin and Wingate. FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
Sir Rudolf Slatin Pasha, K.CM.G. Translated and Edited by Sir F. R. 
W1N6ATB, K.C. M.G., Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. Fully Illustrated. Popular 
Edition. 68. Also a few copies of the Original Edition. Demy 8vo., 21s. nett. 

Smith. THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by A. D. McCormick 
and Charlbs Whympbr. Super royal 8vo., One Guinea nett 

ThompBon. REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, 
AND THE CHASE. By Colonel R. F. Mbysby Thompson. Large crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 

Webber. THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR 
INHABITANTS. By Thomas W. Webber, late Forest Surveyor for the 
North-West Provinces, and Deputy Conservator of Forests in the Central 
Provinces and Gorakhpur. With Maps. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. nett. 

Warkwortk NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By Earl Pbrcy (then Lord Warkworth). With numerous Photogravures. 
Fcap. 4to., 218. nett 
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'WYVERN'8' COOKERY BOOKs/ 

Kenney-Herbert. COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : Based on Modern 

English and Continental Principles Worked out in Detail Large crown 8vo., 
over 500 pages. 7s. 6d« 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS : containing a great yariety of New and Simple 
Recipes for Break£ut Dishes. Small Svo., 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8va, doth, 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. SmaU 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Shorlaad. CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 
L. H. PORTBR, Author of ' Wheels and Wheeling,' etc Revised and edited l^ 
F. W. Shorland, ^ouiteur Champion i892-93-94. With numerous Illustrations, 
small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

SmitL THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGE- 
MENT. By Hbnry Hb&bbrt Smith, Fellow of the Institute of Snrv^ors ; 
Agent to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Earl of Crewe, Lord Metnuen, 
etc With Plans and lUustratioos. Demy Zvo»^ 16s. 

White. PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. White, Lecturer 
to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc Fully illustrated. 
One voL, crown 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 



THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Price Half-a-Crown net Monthly. 

The 'National Review' is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britaia Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 
the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Review, which now 
occupies a unique position among monthly periodicals. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BelL CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND ENDINGS. By Mrs. 
Hugh Bbll. Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bell. THE MINOR MORALIST. (See page 3.) 

BelL THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. (See page 6.) 

OlouBton. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By K. Warren Clouston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4ta, handsomely bound, One Guinea nett 

Oranftird. THE FIELD TRAINING OF A COMPANY OF 
INFANTRY. By Lt.-Col. H. J. Craufurd, late Grenadier Guards. Second 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

PeU. BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. By 
the Rev. James Fell. Crown 8to., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ETON — Harrow — Winchester — 
RuGBT — Westminster — Marlborough —Cheltenham — Haileybury — 
Clifton— Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the best artists. 
Popular Edition. One voL, large imperial i6mo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

HARROW SCHOOL, Edited by E. W. HowsoN and G. Townsend 
Warner. With a Preface by Earl Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the 
Governors of Harrow SchooL And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. Illustrated with a large number of original fall-page and other Pen- 
and-ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall. With several Photogravure 
Portraits and reproductions of objects of interest. One vol., crown 4to., One 
Guinea nett. A Laige-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, Three Guineas nett. 

Hartfihome. OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of Glass Drinking- 
Vessels in England from Early Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same period. 
Original Documents, etc. Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. By Albert Hartshorne, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illus- 
trated by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of Litho- 
graphy, and several hundred outUne Illustrations in the text. Super royal 4to., 
Three Guineas nett. 

PtUdngton. IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The Adventures of 
some old Public School Boys in East London. By E. M. S. Pilkington. 
Fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, 28. 6d. 

Wyllie. NATURE'S LAWS AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES. 
(See page i.) 

ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Ames. REALLY AND TRULY. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. 

Twenty splendidly Coloured Plates, widi amusing verses, depicting the great 

events of the nineteenth century. 4to., 3s. 6d. 
H. B. and B. T. B. MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN. 

By H. B. and B. T. B. Grotesque pictures in black and white, and inimitably 

clever verses. 4to., with coloured cover, 3s. 6d. 
H. B. and B. T. B. A MORAL ALPHABET : In words of from one to 

seven syllables. Fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
H. B. and B. T. B. THE MODERN TRAVELLER. Fully Illustrated, 

with coloured cover. 4to., 3s. 6d. 
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Lockwood. THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCHBOOK. Being a 
Selection of Sketches by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C, M.P. Third 
Edition. Oblong royal 4ta, los. 6d. 

Powles. THE KHAKI ALPHABET. By L. D. Powles. With 26 full- 
page Illustrations by Tom Browne. Foolscap 4to., is. nett 

Beed. TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Pictuie-Bo<»k by £. T. 
Rbbd, Author of * Pre-Historic Peeps,' etc "^th Verses by <A Belgian 
Hare.' Oblong demy 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Streamer. RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 
By CoL D. Streamer. With Pictures by * G. H.' Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Sir Rudolph Slatin and Sir F. R. 

WiMOATB. (See page n.) 

MOONFLEET. By J. Meade Falkner. (See page 13.) 

FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 
SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munrob. Fully iUustrated. 

Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. 

RICK DALE By Kirk Munrob. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo.» doth, 58. 

THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroe. Fully iUustrated. Crown 
8va, doth, 51. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT ROUND THE WORLD. By M. H. 
Cornwall Lbgh. With numerotts lllustxations. Fcap. 4to., 5s. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. By M. H. Cornwall 

Lbgh. With nameroas lUtutrations. Foolscap 4to., 5s. 

DR. GILBERTS DAUGHTERS. By Margaret Harriet Mathews. 

IQustrated by Chbis. Hammond. Orown 8va, doth, 5s. 
ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervby. With 8 fiill-page Illustiations. 

Handsooidy bound, crown 8vo., 59. 

THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With numerous foil-page 

lliustrations, handsomely boondf gilt edges, 5s. 

BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. With numeront 
Illostrations by Lancelot Spbbd. Large crown 8va, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

WAGNER'S HEROES. By Constance Maud. Illustzated by H. Granyillb 

Fbll. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

WAGNER'S HEROINES. By Constance Maud. lUustiated by W. T. BIaud. 

New Edition. Crown Sva 58. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Origmal Illustrations 
by E. A. Lbmann. Small 4to.i handsomely bound in doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

Beantifiilly Ulustnted by Miss E. A. Lbmann. Small 4to., handsomely boond, 3s. 6d. 
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HUNTERS THREE. By Thomas W. Knox, Antbor of <Tbe Boy Trmvellen, 

etc. With nnmeroas IlhutnUions. Orown 8vo., doth, 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcbtt. With numerous 
foll-pag* lUnatntioDS. Crown 8va, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

JOEL : A BOY OF GALILEE. By Annis Fellows JohnsIon. With ten 

foil-page Illastratioiis. Crown 8vai doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE. By Evklyn Raymond. With lUustrationB. 

Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, Author of *The Great 
Par3,' etc Ulastnted. Crown Bvo., 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcbtt. IUus- 

tnted. Crown 8vow, 3s. 6d. 

HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the Great Qty. By 
S. DouGXJiS Fawcbtt. With sixteen Inll-pege and nomcroai smaller Illostratiaas hy F. T. 
Jams. Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. fid. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES : a ToppUa Book of Natural History. By Professor C. 
Llovd Moigam, F.R.S. Ocowu 8vo., dodi, gs. fid. 

ROME THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice Gardner. lUnstrated. 

Cloth, 3^ fid. 

T1F0 SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecturer in 
History at Mewaham College, Cambridge. Third Edition. lUnstnted. Sqoare Siro., as. fid. 

TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Charming Series of JuTenile 
Books, each plentiftilly lUnstrated. and written m simple langnage to please young readers. 
Price as. eadi ; or, gilt edges, as. fid. 



My Book of Wondars. 
Ity Bo<dt of Tlrayal BtorlM. 
Inr Book of Adventurts. 
Ity Book of tlM Sea. 
My Book of FalflM. 
Deeds of Oold. 
My Bo<dt of HeroiSB. 

THE LOCAL SERIES. 

Tlie Story of Lanoaslilie. 
The Story of Torkshlrs. 
The Story of tlie Midlands. 
The Stoiy of L ondon. 



My Book of Foils. 
My Book of Fairy Tales. 
My Bo<dt of History Tales. 
w Story Book of animals. 
Bnynes for Ton and Me. 
Ity Book of Inventions. 



The Stoiy of Wales. 

The Story of Bootland. 

The Story of the West Country. 

The Story of the North Oountn^. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR SERIES. 

All with PuU-paffe Illustrations. 

THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. Davbnfort Adams, is. 6d. 
TOBY'S PROMISE. By A M. Hopkinson. is. 6d. 
MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Fibld. is. 6d. 
MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Cornwall Lbgh. is. 6d« 



AN ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHY. By A J. Hbrbbrtson, Ph.D., and 
Albxis Frvb. Royal 4ta, 71. fid. and 51. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bonlger. WOOD : A Manual ot the Natural History and Industrial 
Applications of the Timbers of Commerce. By G. S. Boulgsr, F.L. S., F.G. S., 
AS. I., Professor of Botany and Lecturer on Forestry in the City of LfOndon 
College. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. nett. 

Ontpper. ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC CIRCUITS. By E. H. 
Crafpbr, M.I.E.E., University College (Technical Department), Sheffield. 
Cloth, 8vo. los. 6d. nett. 

Dalby. THE BALANCING OF ENGINES. By W. E. Dalby, M.A., 
B.Sc., M. Inst. C.E., M.I.M.E. With 173 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., los. 6d. 
nett 

Fixiflen. PHOTOTHERAPY. By N. R. Finsen. Translated by 
J. H. Sbqubira, M.D. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 4s. 6d. nett. 

Graham. ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY : an Exposition and 
Criticism of the Sjrstems of Hohbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill and Maine. 
By William Graham, M.A, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
at Queen's College, Belfast. 8to, ids. 6d. nett. 

HiU. A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonard Hill, 
M.B. Nearly 500 pages and 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hutchison. FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By 
RoBBRT Hutchison, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the 
London Hospital and to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Onnond Street. 
Fifth Impression. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., i6s. nett. 

Keith. HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY. By 
A Kbith, M.D., F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at the London HospitU 
Medical College. With nearly 250 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. nett. 

Kelsey. PHYSICAL DETERMINATIONS. By W. R. Kelsey, B.Sc, 
AI.E.E. Crown 8to., 48. 6d. 

Lehfeldt A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. 
A. Lbhfbldt, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Louis. TRAVERSE TABLES. B)r Henry Louis, M.A., A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C., F.G.S., etc., Professor of Mining and Lecturer on Surveying, Durham 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and G. W. Caunt, M.A Demy 8vo., 
4s. 6d. nett 

Matthews. HANDBOOK ON FERMENTATION. By Charles G. 
Matthews. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. nett 

Morgan. ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. B]r C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., 

F.R.S., Principal of University College, Bristol. With numerous Illustrations. 
Large crown, los. 6d. 

BY THE SAMS AUTHOR. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT: A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Demy Svo., 16s. 

THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo., 
3»« 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a Prefece by Sir Joshua 
FITCH, M.A, LL.D., late one of H.M. Chief Inspecton of Tialning CoUegei. 
Sixth Edition. One ToLy crown 8to. cloth 38. 6d. 
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Mndge. TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Mudge, A.R.C.Sc. 
Lood. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Pearson. THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. 
By Ka&l Pearson, F.R.S., Author of 'The Ethic of Free Thought,' etc. 
3 vols., demy 8vo., Illustrated, 25s. nett. 

Pembrey- THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DRUGS. An Intro- 
duction to Practical Pharmacology. By M. S. Pembrby, M.A., M.D., and 
C. D. F. Phillips, M.D., LL.D. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 4s. 6d. nett. 

Peny. CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor John Perry, 
F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bichmond. AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PRINCIPLE. By the Rev. W. Richmond, M.A. 8vo., ios. 6d. 

Shaw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 
USB. By C Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-written by W. Radford, 
House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, M.D., F.R.C.P. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Taylor. THE ALPHABET. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL D., Canon 
of York. New Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 21s. 

Van T. Holt LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. J. H Van T. Hoff, Professor at the University of 
Berlin. Translated by Prof. R. A. Lehfeldt. 3 vols., demy 8vo., 28s. nett. 
Ox obtainable separately as follows : Part I. — Chemical Dynamics. 12s. nett. 
Part II. — Chemical Statics. 8s. 6d. nett. Part III. — Relations between Properties 
and Ccmstittttion. 7s. 6d. nett 

YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. (See page 30.) 



PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Dymond. CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. By 
T. S. Dymond, of the County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 6d. 

Halliday. STEAM BOILERS. By G. Haluday, late Demonstrator at 
the Finsbury Technical College. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Wilson. ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By ERNEST WiLSON, M.I.E.E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering at King's College, London. Illustrated. 
Crown 8yo., 5s. 

PUBUOATIONB OF THB INBU OFnCB AND OF THE aOVERNHBNT OF INDIA. 

Mr. Edward Arnold, having been appointed Publisher to the Secretary of State fi>r India in 
Council, is prepared to supply at the shortest notice any of the above publications and of the Maps 
issued by the Government of India. 



ThifottowingC«UalofUuofMr, EdmardArnoltPsPubUcatiomwiUUunt pott frt§oii application. 
OATALOaUB OF WOBXB OF GENERAL UTEBATOBB. 
GBNEBAL CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL WOBXB. 
CATALOGUE OF WOBXB FOB USE IN ELEMBNTABT SCHOOLS. 
CATALOGUE OF SOIENTIFIO PUBLICATIONS. 
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YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following are among the more important volumes recently issued. 
The series is demy 8vo., cloth. A circular containing full particulars 
of all the volumes may be obtained on applicatioa 



The Education of the American Citizen. By Arthur Twining 

Hadlby, LL.D., President of Yale Umversity. 6s. 6d. nett. 

Societology. A Text-Book of the Science of Society* By William 

G. Sumner, LL.D., Professor of Political and Social Science. 12s. 6d« nett. 

Two Centuries' Growth of American Law, 170 1-1 901. By 

Members of the Law Faculty. 17s. nett. 

The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865. A Financial 

and Industrial History of the South during the Civil War. By John Christopher 
Schwab, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. los. 6d. nett. 

India, Old and New. By Edward Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. los. 6d. nett. 

The Great Epic of India, its Character and Origin. By Edward 
Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D. 17s. nett. 

Shakesperean Wars. I. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, LL.D., L.H.D., Professor of English. 12s. 6d. nett. 

Studies in Evolution. Being mainly Reprints of Occasional Papers 

selected from the Publications of the Laboratory of Invertebrate Paleontolc^y 
Peabody Museum. By Charles Embrson Bbbchbr, Ph;D., Professor of 
Historical Geology. 2is. nett. 



THE TIMES ATLAS. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in announcing that he has taken 
over the publication of this magnificent work. 

Issued in the following Editions. 

Handsome cloth binding . . . 27ft. 6d. nett 

Half morocco, gilt edges . . • 86ft. nett 

Fully bound Edition de Luxe . 66ft. nett. 



